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BUFFALO RELICS. 


THE note on buffalo wallows, printed in another 
column, brings up many memories of a feature of the 
old West that is fast disappearing. Much has been 
printed about the buffalo trail, the buffalo wallow, the 
buffalo chip, and the buffalo rubbing stone—all of them, 
except the last, rapidly passing out of memory, and never 
again to be studied. All that is known about such relics 
left by America’s greatest modern mammal should be set 
down. How valuable would be any observations—if we 
had them—concerning the ways of certain creatures that 
used to be, but are no more! Suppose that a naturalist 
like Mr. Chapman had spent a few weeks in the home 
of the great auk, or the dodo or Steller’s sea cow, study- 
ing the habits of either of these; how great would have 
been the value of his observations to science. 

As suggested by our correspondent, some buffalo wal- 
lows remain which to the present day bear no vegetation 
in the center, while others contain a growth of grass and 
weeds much more luxuriant than that of the surrounding 
soil, presumably on account of the water caught and held 
in the wallows. We are disposed to attribute this differ- 
ence to the amount of use that the wallow has had; one 
used infrequently, or for a comparatively few years, still 
retaining the seeds and soil needed to produce the grass 
and weeds common on the prairie. A wallow which had 
been used for many years, however, would eventually be 
without seeds for germinating. The rolling and rubbing 
of the great beasts would grind up and destroy a certain 
proportion of the seeds, while a far greater proportion, 
mixed up with the mud of the wallow, would be carried 
away on the backs and sides of the animals that used 
the wallow for a bath. The tramping through the con- 
cavity and the rolling and spinning about of the buffalos 
would gradually wear through the loam or soil lying on 
the top of the prairie, turning it into mud which would be 
so carried away, and the gravel or hardpan beneath would 
at length be reached. 

In time the buffalo, using the wallow in wet weather 
or when it contained water, would have carried away not 
only the seeds whick would produce the grass and weeds, 
but also the soil necessary for the germination of seeds. 
After the soil had been removed, the chance that grass 
would sprout and grow on the hardpan, gravel or rock 
at the bottom of the wallow would be very slight, for are 
we not told of seed falling upon a rock that “as soon as 
it was sprung up, it withered away because it lacked 
moisture?” These reasons seem to afford satisfactory 
explanation of the lack of vegetation in some of the old 
buffalo wallows. 

In the old buffalo trails the situation is somewhat 
different. Here the soil, ground up by the passage of 
countless feet for many generations, was blown away in 
fine dust by the constant winds of the prairie, but only 
the lightest of it was carried away, and many of the seeds 
would remain, sinking down lower and lower as the trail 
was deepened. 

Another set of conditions prevailed in the old paths 
which still form trenches close about the rubbing stones 
in the buffalo ranges of the north. These trenches now 
hold only gravel and large stones, for the soil and the 
seeds, triturated against the stones and the gravel by the 
hoofs of the animals which walked about the rubbing 
stone, have been blown away. Here again there remain 
neither seeds to germinate nor soil to support them if 
they did germinate. 

In many portions of the West, especially on the more 
unsettled northern plains, within the former range of the 
buffalo, the old trails may still frequently be seen, lead- 
ing over the hills in different directions down to watering 
or crossing places that the buffalo once used. These trails 
are usually greener than the surrounding prairie. In them 
there has been no lack of seeds to germinate. Not-only 


have they held the seeds of the past, but the seeds of 
recent times have blown into them and grown, and now, 
nourished by the richer soil of the trail, they show up 
brightly, green long after the remaining prairie has turned 
brown. 

And the buffalo bird is still in the land! Not so notice- 
able as in old days, yet still frequently seen, perching 
calmly on the back of horses or cattle, or walking on the 
ground among their feet. There was a time—but it is 
many years ago—when a flock of buffalo birds accom- 
panied each little bunch of buffalo—almost each lonely 
old bull that fed on the prairie. 
cently been so far forgotten that it is only in 1900 that 
a student of birds in a printed paper said of the buffalo 
bird that it would be interesting to know if it formerly 
associated with the buffalo! 

This species has been seen with buffalo, cattle, horses, 
and elk, and may very well have accompanied other 
species of large game. 


— 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FURS. 

Very few people, except those connected with the fur 
trade, or who have had their attention directed to it, 
have any notion of the enormous destruction of animal 
life which takes place each year among fur-bearing ani- 
mals, or of the very extraordinary way in which the 
supply of these animals appears to keep up. Even indi- 
viduals in the fur trade, unless their attention is espe- 
cially called to it, have little information on this point, 
and for the outsider the only way to gain any comprehen- 
sion of it is to study the catalogues of the great fur 
dealers of England and the Continent. 

There are only a few species which seem to be verging 
towatd extinction; such are the sea otter, the beaver, 
over large tracts of country, certain sorts of fur seals, 
and a West African monkey. Northern Asia and north- 
ern North America still produce vast quantities of fur, 
and will long continue to do so. 

Perhaps the most valuable fur in the world is that of 
the sea otter, formerly abundant on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean in northern Asia and North America. but 
now in great danger of extermination, unless it shall 
soon be efficiently protected. Between 1772 and 1774 
about 10,000 skins of the sea otter were taken in 
the Aleutian Islands, and the fur was so eagerly sought 
after that at the end of the eighteenth century 120,000 
skins were taken each year. The results of such destruc- 
tion could not be doubtful. The number killed soon fell 
to 15,000 each year, and in 1867, when Alaska was sold 
to the United States, it was 700. In 1901 it was 
406, while in 1903 Messrs. Lampson & Co., of London, 
sold 463 skins, but they had none in January, 1904, and 
none in October. It is not unusual for a sea otter skin to 
sell for $500, while remarkably good skins may bring two, 
three, or five times that price. 

The only skin which approaches the sea otter in value 
is that of the black or silver fox. It is said that good 
skins of the black fox have been sold in St. Petersburg 
at from $1,500 to $4,000. A pair of silver skins in London 
sold for $2,400, while a single skin is said to have 
brought $1,000. 

The Arctic foxes, known as white fox and blue fox, 
are in great demand. In 1903 Lampson & Co. sold more 
than 20,000 white skins and nearly 3,700 blue ones. Both 
these skins seem to be increasing in value. It is not long 
ago since the price of white fox skins ranged from $1 
to $4. They are now said to be worth from $16 to $2s, 
while the price of the blue fox skins runs from $50 to $75. 

Almost 50,000 wolverine skins were sold in London 
last year, at prices ranging from $4 to $8 for good skins. 
Of Russian sable, nearly 30,000 were sold, or three times 
as many as were sold in all London in 1891. These ex- 
pensive furs run from $2.50 to $75 in price, but occa- 
sionally skins are found which bring from $250 to. $350 
each. The Siberian sable, which is much more abundant, 
more than 470,000 skins having been sold last year, is an 
inexpensive fur, worth only about 50 cents apiece. 

Mink and marten are cheap furs, and bring low prices, 
hut the best pine marten bring from $7.50 to $12.50. 

Otter skins again are costly, as are beaver, the supply 
of which, as has been said, seems to be failing. 

Passing over a multitude of smaller and less well- 
known skins, it is to be noted that in the March sale of 
1903, no less than 403 musk-ox skins were sold, as against 
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practically none at previous: sales. These are valuable 
for robes, but the surprising increase in the number ieads 
one to imagine that there is great danger of the exter- 
mination of this ancient species. 

The Alaska seal catch this year was small, only 13,000 
skins, against 19,000 last year. The skins taken at the 
Commander Islands appear to have been lost by the 
foundering of the ship that was bringing them. There 
are a multitude of other pelts used for different purposes, 
but hardly known to most readers, of which we need not 
speak, further than to say that last year nearly 1,000,000 
skunk skins were sold at prices ranging from 25-cents 
to $1.75. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FOREST RESERVE. 

Last week Senator Burnham, of New Hampshire, pre- 
sented to the Senate a favorable report of the Committee 
on Forest Reservations on a bill to establish a White 
Mountain Forest Reserve. The report presents strong 
reasons in support of the measure; for careful investiga- 
tion shows that the attacks on the forests of New Hamp- 
shire are to-day more severe than in any other part of the 
country. 

The bill provides for the appropriation of $5,000,000, 
of which $1,000,000 shall be made immediately available, 
for the purpose of establishing in the White Mountain 
region a forest reserve, not to exceed 1,000,000 acres. It 
is pointed out that New Hampshire cannot afford to do 
this by herself, nor should she be asked to when the 
question is largely one of regulation of streams, which is 
of importance to Massachusetts more than to New 
Hampshire. No less than five rivers passing through 
Massachusetts have their sources in the White Mountains. 

It is well recognized that the growth of timber is slow, 
and that the reafforesting of areas cut over is a matter 
of fronr 60 to 100 years in the case of many species of 
trees. It can hardly be expected that private owners will 
look ahead far enough to conserve their forests for so 
distant a crop, and the Government should step in. The 
White Mountains have been for many years a health and 
pleasure resort visited by many eastern people, and only 
through the preservation of the forests can this aspect of 
the section be preserved. 





In the County Court of Malone county, N. Y., the 
suit of William G. Rockefeller against Oliver Lamora for 
trespass has been decided in favor of the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Rockefeller has been awarded 18 cents damages. 
The suit was a test case to determine Mr. Rockefeller’s 
right to exclude the public from his Adirondack property. 
It was contended on behalf of the defendant that certain 
trails through the Rockefeller lands having been used 
for more than twenty years were public ways from which 
the people could not be shut out; and that the waters had 
been stocked from the State hatcheries and were in con- 
sequence free to the public for fishing. Both of these 
contentions were overruled. This prolonged fight be- 
tween the two opposing interests has aroused much feel- 
ing in the vicinity and through the Adirondacks, where 
the old residents are naturally jealous of their rights, 
real or fancied, and the neweomiers are impatient of inter- 
ference with their estate-formimg schemes. Local senti- 
inent is illustrated by the faet that while Lamora had.no 
personal means to fight his legal battles, funds were 
The re- 


fé@ling ; the men who have fished all their lives in Adiron- 
dack waters will still consider that they should enjoy the 
privilege perpetually. * 

WE have read with regret and sympathy the report of 
the affliction of Dr. J. H. Long, who has been suddenly, 
and it is feared permanently, bereft of sight. The same 
feelings must be shared by everyone; we can conceive of 
no other sentiment being entertained, not even by the 
harshest critic of Dr. Long’s animal stories. In the ab- 
sence of any authorized information which would indicate 
that this author’s misfortune has resulted from criti- 
cisms of his nature writings, it should not be assumed 
that the criticisms have had anything to do with it.. Cer- 
tainly such a charge as a correspondent makes to this 
effect in another column should be sustained by some- 
thing more substantial than mere sympathetic surmise; 
and until enlightened to the contrary, we shall cherish 
a belief that it has ng gther basis. ee 


~ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


For Christmas 


The Old-Fashioned Skate. 


Tue skating this Christmastide is fine, and Joe and I 
have spent two hours on the pond in delightful exer- 
cise. It has been a good many years since I had a skate 
on my foot, yet, save getting used to these modern ma- 
chines, I would not think it had been a year; for the 
cunning was still there, and Joe could hardly keep pace 
with me, though I am sixty-five years old. Ah, but we 
could skate in those old days, and we had skates! It 
seemed to-day as if I were hustling over the ice with 
nothing on my feet, so irresponsive are those things they 
now call skates. To be sure, there was a kind of dead 
weight clinging to the soles of my shoes, but nothing that 
reminded me of skates. But there was nothing on my 
foot to tie a skate to, for with the old skate has passed 
the old boot. You cannot skate in shoes. So, as Joe 
and I glided over the ice, old memories came thronging 
back thick and fast. I thought how I would like to try 
my old skates with their long, low irons turned up over 
the toes, brass thimbles on the ends, heel=strap, toe-strap, 
and strings run out of leather cut from last year’s boot- 
leg. 

“What do I mean by run? I might have known you 
would not understand that word. Well, to ‘run’ a string, 
you took the best part of your last year’s boot-leg, cut it 
into a square, stuck a pegging awl through the center, 
pinning it to a piece of board; then you stuck your jack- 
knife into the board at the edge of the leather, where, by 
turning the leather once round, you made it circular— 
your knife must be sharp—then you started your string 
the right size, made a gauge of a bit of wood, put it 
against the edge of your knife holding the leather down 
and gauging the size of your string; then you pulled the 
awl out and, holding the gauge in the left hand, you 
pulled away on the string with your right until the_old 
boot-leg was all string. Don’t you remember how Dido 
cheated the Africans? She run that bull’s hide into 
a string. Leather strings were better for skates because 
a bit elastic, not so unsympathetic and cold as the ‘cod- 
line,’ and your feet would get numb. 

“Don’t know how skates were tied on? Why, you run 
this string through holes in the toe-straps, across the 
toe of your boot, passed the ends inside the heel-strap— 
that was an endless strap passing through the wood of 
your skate and round the counter of your boot—then you 
crossed the strings over the instep, passed the ends under 
the strings on the side of your boot, brought them to- 
gether and tied fast, and you knew there was something 
on your feet. 

“Why don’t I get my old skates out and use them? 

“Ah, distance lends enchantment! Illusions are sweet! 
And when you run the risk of dispelling them, and, at 
best, gaining nothing instead, you would better let the 
past be past. Besides one cannot take ‘gone bys’ out of 
the old days in which they had their natural setting and 
not sacrifice their charm. No, my old skates are hanging 
just where I want them to hang, in the old shed loft, 
where they have hung and rusted, straps, strings and all, 
these forty-five years. 1 go and take them down whenever 
I visit the old home, which is seldom enough now, and 
sometimes, when no one is near, I put them on; but the 
straps and strings are brittle, and I like not to strain 
them. But, oh, what throngs of memories they bring 
back! The old brook where we boys learned to skate, the 
old river, the dear, old anxious mother, and the old 
romance of a boy’s life. 

“Tt was on the river we had our best times, for there the 
numbers were increased, and we met our fate in the dark 
eyes, sweet face, and lone curls of a little girl a few 
years younger than ourself, and with whom, on frosty 
evenings, hand in hand, we glided up and down the river. 
But others met her, and skated with her also. It was 
a strife between three of us who should draw Jeanie on 
his sled, or help her to skate. Bashful boys, all of us, 
yet in our awkward way we managed to monopolize 
her.” 

“Which got her?” 

“Wait and see. 

“We all met her at about the same time, and all three 
instantly became slaves. She lived on the other side of 
the river, where, winsome and bonnie. she reigned the 
belle of the district, and it was a great triumph for us, 
coming from afar, to win her from her own school chums, 
But nothing was too much trouble for either of us, if 
only it won the smile of Jeanie. Then we each tried to 
get ahead of the other, but never with any degree of 
success. We could hoodwink John and Foss, and all the 
rest, but not one another. 

“One clear Christmas evening, when the first twenty-one 
years had slipped away, I took my skates and hastened 
to the old trysting place on the river, and living nearest 
the skating place, reached the gravel head first, and was 
rewarded by the privilege to strap Jeanie’s skates on for 
her—girl’s skates were strapped on. I eagerly performed 
the task, and hurriedly, for there were other things I 
wanted to say, and the skaters were coming. So abruptly, 
almost desperately, 1 said: 

“I'm twenty-one to-day, Jeanie, and I can earn two 
dollars a day in the shipyard, and I have a house lot 
now. Won't you be my wife? The others are coming— 
answer quick!’ 

“‘Tll tell you to-morrow.’ 

“T’d got in ahead, but somehow Dan and Fred. each 
managed that same evening to get her ear for a similar 
message, and received a’ similar answer. Now the prob- 
lem was to get in ahead to-morrow. We went home to- 
gether, Dan and Fred. and I, and cn the way arranged to 
hunt rabbits in the morning, appointing the old rye field 
as the meeting place. I thought I had them then sure, for 
while they were going to the old field 1 would slip across 
the river and get my answer. So, promptly at 9 o'clock, 
I was in front of her home, and just as promptly Dan and 
Fred. were there, too. It was the old result, obtained 
over and over again, each succeeded in deceiving himself, 
but neither could deceive the other, 

“But Jeanie had promised me an answer to-day, and of 


course she would give it, only I must find the oppor- 
tunity, and find it first. That evening we were all on 
the river again prompt as the three wise men from the 
East, and following as patiently our star. She did not 
allow any one of us to be alone with her, and neither of 
us allowed her to be alone with the other. There was no 
moon, but the stars were bright, and, though not much in 
detail, one could see fairly well. Fred. seemed to have a 
good deal of trouble getting his skates to tie right, so 
Jeanie offered to assist him. He was willing to have her 
do it. When she had finished, Dan suggested that she 
tie his, and then, of course, she must tie mine. So she 
tied them all, and then, edging away without any appar- 
ent purpose until some ten yards in advance of us, she 
suddenly darted down stream, challenging us to follow. 
We followed. It was a race for more than life. We were 
about equally matched as skaters, and neither gaining any 
advantage, we simply flew over that ice, following only 
a dim outline of flowing dress, or now a clear view of a 
flying form, gaining steadily, but as one, and likely to 
capture her at the same time, when instantly Fred., who 
had shot ahead, went sprawling on the ice, and Dan, one 
foot skateless, followed suit, while I sped on and—caught 
her. No, I didn’t; when my hand was sure of the prize 
I, too, saw a million stars flashing indescribale rays 
about me, and suddenly sat down on the ice with only one 
skate on.” 

“How strange that one skate from each of your feet 
came off!” 

“We thought so for a minute, as we tied on our skates, 
or tried to, but when we got home—and we went direct 
home from the mishap—it all stood out plain. In tighten- 
ing our skates she had half cut the strings so that in any 
extra strain they were sure to break. She made sure of 
victory before she challenged us. 

“I went home that night and hung up my skates in the 
old shed loft, and there they hang to-day. 

“Why didn’t I go the next day and ask her? 

“Ah, that race was her answer to us all!” 

JosePpH Woopsury Stout. 


The Recapture of Black Jack. 


SoJOURNING for a season in the lowlands of Mississippi, 
1 had been for days fishing in a bayou of Pearl River. 

The spert was good and I had a fairly heavy string of 
fish, most of which had been taken early in the day, when 
a breeze was stirring, and the sun had not burned out 
enthusiasm, 

By mid-afternoon the heat had driven me to shelter 
under the shade of overhanging cypress trees, where I lay 
in the boat for several hours enjoying the perfect quiet, 
and waiting until the air cooled sufficiently to make the 
walk home pleasant. 

Finally getting under way while the sun was an hour 
or so above the horizon, I welcomed the sight of Uncle 
Fph’s cool looking vine-covered cabin, to which I came 
shortly after leaving the shelter of the woods. 

The old man and I had first met on the bank of the 
bayou where I had found him fishing on my first trip 
there, and the acquaintance had continued and extended 
to his wife, Mandy. 

I now frequently stopped at their cabin for a rest or 
drink of water, and often carried away a bunch of sweet, 
old-fashioned flowers from their garden. 

As I drew near the old man stepped out on to the little 
porch, where he stood rubbing his head with a red 
bandana. 

“Howdy, suh!” he shouted, upon catching sight of me. 
Been fishin’ is you? Yas, suh, an’ catchin’ um, too. 
Dat is a right peart string of bre’ms you is got. 

“Now, I know dat a gowd of cold watah ain’ goin’ miss 
de spot wid you, an’ Mandy dis lit out foh de spring as 
I come in ‘cause I been in de gyardin fi’tin’ weeds evah 
since dinnah, an’ I low you know hit none too cool settin’ 
in de shade of a cypress tree to-day. Come in an’ set 
down, suh, an’ res’ a little, an’ de watah be yere in less’n 
no time. 

A drink of fresh water was acceptable, and the comfort- 
able chair offered a welcome rest from the hard boat 
seat; so dropping my fish into the cool depths of a vine, 
I mounted to the shady porch, thanking the old man for 
his proffered hospitality. 

“Dat all right, suh,” was his cordial response, “I is 
proud to see you. My wuk is done, an’ it.good to have 
somboddy to talk wid.” 

His wife now appeared with a bucket of fresh water. 
“Howdy, suh; how is you? I thought I hear the old man 
talkin’ wid somboddy, but he do talk some time w’en dey 
ain’ noboddy ’round ’tall, so I did’n know foh shuah if 
anyboddy was wid him or not, 

“Des wait a minnit en I git you a glass to drink out of; 
dis ain’ nothin’ but a old gowd, an’ it gittin’ a little 
punky besides. It ain’ fitten foh you to use.” 

Assuring her that I preferred the gourd to a glass, I 
persuaded her to allow me to use it, and greatly enjoyed 
the novelty and peculiar taste thereof. By some yet to be 
explained property in the gourd, when used as a drinking 
vessel, it has the power of making bad water fairly good, 
and good water better. 

After the old man had twice emptied the gourd, which 

held something over a pint, he settled back against the 
post by which he sat on the steps, with a deep sigh of 
contentment. 
_ “I tell you dey ain’ nothin’ so good as watah w’en you 
is needin’ it—bring me my pipe an’ tobacker, Mandy—an’ 
I has seen de time w’en I would giv’ all de watah 
millyuns, an’ possums, an’ taters dat wuz evah growed 
or ketched fo’ dis one gowd full of watah. 

“You git hongry an’ dey is so much to eat dat you kin 
scattah yo’ trouble by thinkin’ of fus one and den de 
yudder thing, but if you is thusty it is des watah, watah, 
an’ nuthin’ else. Milk, liminade, an’ even licker don’ 
‘pear to make no ’pression on yo’ min’; it des digs away 
all de time on cold watah, an’ you will resk ennything to 
git it. 

Here the old man paused to fill and light the pipe his 
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wife had brought him, and when it was going good he 
proceeded to relate an experience to illustrate the force 
of his observations on the moving power of a real thirst. 

“When I was in de wah wid Marse Bicknell, we was 
of’en hongry, wet, an’ ti’ed, but w’en we got in a dry 
country, an’ could’n git watah w’en we want it to drink, 
den it ’pear’d like de real trouble had come. W’y, suh, 
a man will fight hardah, an’ take moh resks fo’ a drink 
of watah dat he is wantin’ bad, den he will fo’ all de 
money my old mew! kin tote. 

“Dat time we lose Black Jack was on ’count of takin’ 
chances fo’ to git watah w’en we was mos’ daid wid de 
thust, but I done tol’ you ’bout dat befo’, ain’ 1? 1 ain’?” 
he exclaimed in surprise, when I shook my head, “Well, 
I will right now wile we is restin’ an’ it gitten cool 
‘nough foh you to walk home, if you like to heah "bout it. 

“IT ain’ des certain wheah we was at, whedder in Fur- 
ginny or No’th Ca’liny, but it was in a plum dry lan’, an’ 
de summer heat had dried de springs an’ wheah de cricks 


an’ branches had been dey wan nothin’ but a ’casional 
mud hole. 


“It suttingly was de wust of all de hawd times we had, 
caus’ we was scoutin’ an’ lookin’ to run on de Yankees 
any minnit, ’sides bein’ hongry an’ mos daid fo’ watah. 

“Qne mawnin’ w’en we had’n had no brexfus, an’ 
pow’fu!l little suppah de night befo’, an’ de sun was 
shinin’ fit to blistah de skin on a nigga’s heel, Marse Bick- 
nell an’ me had done gone on ahead of de yudder sojers, 
an’ bimeby Marse Bicknell tu’n roun’, an’ des fahly spitten 
out de wuds, he say: ‘Eph, put de bud to dat old mew! of 
you'n an’ le’s git “long to some place wheah dey is shade 
an’ watah. I is mos’ daid fo’ a drink.’ 

“Dat suit me eszactly, but 1 ain’ like de way Marse 
Bicknell talk *bout my wah hoss, if hit was a mewl, an’ 
1 made my min’ up to make his hoss jump w’en it come 
to de hurryin’, ’cause I knew plum well my mewl could 
run. I ain’ sayin’ nothin’ ’bout it, fo’ he wan’ de kin’ 
of man you goin’ talk back at much, even w’en well fed 
an’ watahed. 

“*T see timbah ahead, suh, long down de road,’ I say, 
‘an’ dey may be watah dah, too.’ He ’low it may be so, 
an’ we light out. 

“Now, if I ain’ tell you ’bout it befo’, you don’ know 
‘bout dat hoss of Marse Bicknell’s w’at he rode endurin’ 
of de wah, an’ w’at he call Black Jack. 

“Suh, dat was a hoss. I ain’ nevah see annudder like 
him befo’ or since. ’Bout sixteen han’s high; nary a flaw 
cn him; black as a crow wing, an’ putty as a pictah was 
de way you would tell ’bout him, but it soun’ col’ talk 
w’en you think of de hoss as he was. 

“An’ go! Man, suh, he could out-run, an’ out-jump 
any hoss in de reg’mint! 

“Marse Bicknell was fon’ of me, an’ he love his pa an’ 
his ma, an’ all his folks, but dat hoss, Black Jack, was 
w’at he love mo’ den all de res’ of us put togedda. He 
didn’t nevah seem to real’y cah when he was hongry, or 
thusty, col’ or ti’ed, des so his hoss was’n suffin’ none; 
an’ de hoss seem to know how de man love him, an’ ’spond 
back, he did. Dey wan’ nothin’ dat Black Jack wouldn’ 
do foh Marse Bicknell, dat a hoss could do, ceptin’ one 
thing, an’ dat was go clost to a beah. He was dat skeered 
of a beah look like he sho’ die if he git clost to one, an’ 
Marse Bicknell hatter quit ridin’ him beah huntin’ ’cause 
he *fraid he break his neck gitten skeered an’ jumpin’ so. 
He fahly thow’d him befo’ he done it though, an’ he de 
only hoss dat evah thow’d Marse Bicknell, an’ de only 
time he evah tried to do it. 

“It hap’n dis way: We was huntin’ in de canebrake, an’ de 
dogs was clos’ on de beah an’ me an’ Marse Bicknell was 
ridin’ hawd to git to a open place long *head of dem, w’en 
de beah tu’n quick an’ bus’ out of de cane right ‘long 
side of us, an’ ’bout ten feet from Black Jack, an’ you 
oughter see dat hoss! Ain’ no wonder Marse Bicknell 
did’n stay on him. Ain’ noboddy goin’ stay on a hoss w’at 
doin’ like he doin’. Look like he goin’ git in a tree foh 
to git away from de beah, an’ he ain’ goin” clim’ de tree, 
neider; des goin’ jump up in it, an’ way up high, too. 

“It skeered me so, wid de beah, too, dat I did’n know 
des w’at happen, but w’en my hoss quit r’arin’ an’ de beah 
run off out er sight, Marse Bicknell was in de limbs of a 
live oak tree, his saddle was in de top of a saplin’, an’ 
his hoss plum gone out of sight an yearin.’ He ride my 


hoss home, an’ he ain’ nevah ride Black Jack beah huntin’ 
no moah. 


“W’en we ’gin to move right peart towa’ds de timbah 
wheah we was hopin’ to fin’ watah, dat mownin w’at I 
was tellin’ you *bout, I see Marse Bicknell was lettin’ his 
hoss go, an’ so I grab off my hat an’ go to fannin’ my 
mewl wid it, an’ de mewl sho’ did ’spond. We kep’ goin’ 
little fastah, an’ little fastah, ’til we was des a flyin’, but 
de mewl was dah, too. Time or two I see Marse Bicknell 
lookin’ ’roun’ out de tail of his eye, an’ fin’ly he tu’n roun’ 
an’ take a fah look, but he ain’ say nothin’. I knowed it 
was makin’ him mad to see a mew! keepin’ so neah Black 
Jack, w’en he mos’ doin’ his bes’; but dat mewl could 
sho’ run. 

“We wan’ long gitten to de trees, an’ w’en we pull up 
‘long wheah dey was some fence lef’, it do look like we 
was goin’ to git watah, an’ good, too. Down "bout two 
hund’ed ya’ds in de woods was some big rocks, an’ watah 
was suttinly runnin’ out from somewhas da "bout. 

““Hit a spring,’ says Marse Bicknell. ‘You hol’ my 
hoss,’ an’ off he light, ovah de fence he jump, an’ down 
th’ough de woods he run like he half wil’. I watch him 
go to wheah we ’low de spring is, an’ wish I was wid 
him w’en he pitch down on his han’s an’ knees an’ I see 
he drinkin’. He drink an’ drink ’til I ’fraid he bus’ his- 
self, an’ den rais’ up an’ res’ a minnit, an’ went at it ag’in. 

“He sho’ goin’ drink all de watah dey is, I think, wid 
me sittin’ heah most daid; but *bout dat time I heah 
sompin like somboddy comin’, an’ lookin’ roun’ I see a 
sight w’at make me forgit dat I evah was thusty. Comin’ 
long down de road, an’ mos’ to wheah I was settin’ on 
my mewl, was “bout a dozen Yankee sojers. Dey had 


been ridin’ “long on de grass side de road, so I ain’ heah 


dem ’til dey got close up an’ saw me lookin’, an’ no 
was comin’ lickety-split. 


w dey 
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“I was too skeered to move, but I sho’ did holler. De 
fus yell I fetch snatch Marse Bicknell out dat watah like 
a snaik bit him. He stan’ up to git a good look, an’ den 
give his o’dahs: : 

“Git off dat mewl,’ he holler, ‘git on my horse, jump 
de fence an’ come yo’ level bes,’ den he lit out runnin’ 
hisself. ee 

“Did’n look to me like it was any time to be swoppin’ 
hosses, if I goin’ to git away fom dem Yankees; but I 
mo’ ’fraid of Marse Bicknell dan I was of dem, so I tu’n 
my mewl roun’ right sudden an’ grab at Black Jack’s 
bridle, wheah I don’ tied him to a bush so I be ready to 
go quick when my tu’n com’ fo’ de watah. I des grab de 
bridle an’ giv’ one ‘juck, w’en bang! went a gun an’ a 
bullet—look like it big as a watah bucket—wen’ singin’ 
by my head so clos’ ’pear like I smell de powdah. 

“Dat settle it; I des made up my min’ I was wuth mo’ 
den a hoss, an’ slappin’ wid my hat, poundin’ wid my 
heels, an’ hollen at my mew! loud as I kin, I put him at 
de fence hopin’ he would jump it so I kin foller Marse 
Bicknell and git away. : 

“But co’se he wouldn’t jump de fence—mewl nevah will 
jump w’en you want him to. He dis run ’gin de fence, 
bim! wid his fo’ feet slidin’ undah de bottom rail. He 
stop so sudden dat I keep goin’ on, an’ light ’bout twenty 
feet ovah in de woods on my haid. Any othah time I 
would a bin mos’ killed, but des as I lit, look like all 
dem Yankees ’gin shootin’ at me at once, an’ de bullits 
fahly buzz ’roun’ me lik’ bees ’round a hon’ysuckle, so 
I don’ stop to fin’ out I hu’t, but scromble up an’ light 
out down thru de woods aftah Marse Bicknell, ha’d as 
I kin run. Des long as I was in sight dem Yankees keep 
shootin’ at me, an’ I don’ know why dey ain’ kill me, 
less I run so fas’ de bullits couldn’ ketch up wid me. 
W’en I out of bref an’ don’ heah de Yankees no mo’, I 
crawl unda a big log an’ lay still lis’nin. Putty soon I 
heah Marse Bicknell call’n’ me, an’ crope out an’ go run- 
nin’ to wheah he is. 

“He sho’ cuss me scanlus w’en I tell him why I ain’ 
min’ him bout de hoss, an’ say he been back to de road 
watchin’ de Yankees, an’ see dem take ouh hosses an’ 
go wid um, an’ how we got to git his hoss back som’ 
way, caus’ he don’ ‘low to leave Black Jack wid no 
Yankees, less dey got him, too. Den we wen’ back up 
to de road, an’ dey wan’ noboddy in sight up ner down. 

“Marse Bicknell show me w’ich way dey gone wid ouh 
hosses, an’ he say he goin’ sen’ me aftah dem, soon as 
he study out de bes’ plan, to see if de Yankee camp is 
anywheah clost by. Did’n ’pear to me lik’ it de bes’ way 
foh me to go foll’n dem shootin’ Yankees, by myse’f, but 
he ain’ ask my ’vice, an’ I ain’ sayin’ nothin’. He stan’ 
roun’ studyin’ a little wile, den he walk away right fas’ 
up th’ough de trees to wheah dey was a ol’ stable, an’ 
in a minit com’ back wid somfin in his hat. 

“*Heah,’ he says, ‘is som’ aigs. Han’le dem kerful, 
’cause I ain’ know how long dey is been sit on. I took 
dem fom a ol’ hen w’at bin ovahlooked settin’ in de lof’. 
Git out’n yo’ coat, an’ put de aigs in yo’ hat, den go down 
de road foh a mil’ or two, an’ see if you kin git any news 
of my hoss. ’Ten’ like yo’ wan’ sell de aigs to any 
sojers you see in blue uniforms, an’ if you see any of ouh 
men tell dem whah I is, an’ w’at trouble we is in. Don’t 
talk much if you fin’s de Yankees, an’ if you heah news 
of my hoss git back as quick as you kin, widout makin’ 
dem ’spicious. I wait right heah foh you, in ’mongst de 
trees.’ 

“I ain’ honin’ after dat walk, but I ‘low I going’ do my 
bes’, ’caus’ Marse Bicknell sho’ suffer in his min’ an’ body 
if he los’ dat hoss. Dey was a little rise in de road, "bout 
half mile away, den a deep holler wheah it cross a dry 
crik bed, den it tu’n sha’p to de lef. I got ‘long all right 
*til I come to de tu’n, an’ ain’ see noboddy, but des as I 
com’ tippin’ ’roun’ de ben’ a big Yankee, w’at was standin’ 
*hin’ a tree wid a long gun on his sholdah, stepped out, 
an’ p’intin’ de gun straight at me, hollered: ‘Halt! Who 
is you, an’ wha’ you goin’ to?’ 

“If I had been ’spectin’ him it would n’ a skeered me so 
bad, but bein’ so onexpected it sho’ made me turn sick, 
an’ I come nigh drappin’ all de aigs right dah. I try my 
bes’ to say w’at my name is, an’ w’at I doin,’ but it seem 
like I can’ think bout nothin’ wid dat gun p’intin’ at me, 
so I holler out, ‘Stop p’intin’ dat gun at me, Mistah, an’ 
I tell you anything you wan’ know.’ 

“De man bus’ out laffin, an’ drap de muzzle of de gun 
so it p’int at de groun’. Den I sortah git my bref, an’ say: 
‘My name Eph, an’ I des com’ ovah to see if I cain’ sell 
you all som’ aigs.’ 

“ ‘Wha’ you live?’ he say, right quick an’ sho’t. 

“T tell him dat I live back off de big road ’bout a mile, 
an’ w’ich I did down home in old Miss’i’pi. 

“He ask me how many aigs I got, an’ is dey fresh; an’ 
I tell him I got nine, an’ dey boun’ to be fresh, caus’ de 
sojers com’ roun’ so frequent dat don’ nothin’ w’at kin 
be eat git a chanst to git old. 

“He say how much do I want foh de aigs, an’ den I 
hatter stop an’ studdy a minit. I don’ wanter sell de aigs 
to him, ’cause I had seen de camp on down de road, an’ 
I had to have de aigs foh a ’scuse to go dah. ‘You don’ 
wan’ buy no aigs duz you?’ I say. 

“Tt ’pends on yo’ price,’ he say. 

“*Aigs is mighty sca’ce an’ high,’ I says, an’ dese is 
dg nice. I reckon de is wuth ’bout a dollah an’ six 

its. 

“Dollar an’ w’at?’ he rip out. ‘W’at you reckon I 
goin’ do wid aigs w’at I pay dat much for? Dey ain’ 
no good foh jewl’ry, an’ ain’ noboddy goin’ eat um w’en 
dey cos’ dat, erless dey stahvin’. Wi’at is bits, ennyhow?’ 

“Now w’at you think of dat? A grow’d up w’ite man 
an’ didn’t know w’at bits was! I didn’t wan’ to splain 
it to him, but he look like a man w’at would’n be ha’d to 
mak’ mad, an’ I ain’ wan’ stop foh no fuss, so I tell him 
bits is money. Two bits, a quatah; foah bits, a half dol- 
lah; an’ six bits, seventy-five cents. An’ he say: ‘Oh, 
yas! Why ain’ you call ’em shillin’s if you mean 
shillin’s?? An’ I say, ‘Ya-as, suh,’ like I ain’ know des 
w’at he talkin’ ’bout, an’ I didn’t needah, fo’ I ain’ nevah 
heah noboddy call money shillin’s befo’. 

“*You kin on down to de camp, if you wanter,’ he 
say den, ‘an’ I spect you kin git shet of dem aigs. 

ouldn’t hu’t you none if you lef’ one or two of dem 
heah wid me to pay me if I git put in gyard hous’ foh 
lettin’ you go down dah pestahin’ de orsifers.’ 

“I was so glad he ag let me go dat I come nigh 
givin’ him all de aigs, but des in time I ‘membered w’at 








a fool trick dat would be, leavin’ me nothin’ ’t all to go to 
de camp wid, so I reach in de hat, an’ right slow—like 
I hate pow’ful bad to do it—I pull out one aig an’ han’ 
it to him. He wait a minnit, an’ look hawd at de hat, but 
wen he see I — out no moah, he say: 

1 


“*Go on, now, if you goin’, but w’en you com’ ’long 
back you bettah be reddy to giv’ me som’ of dem bits 
you goin’ git foh de res’ den. aigs; caus’ my gun mighty 
easy on trigga w’en I git mad, an’ it always mak’ me 
mad to see a nigger wid mo’ money den I got.’ 

“I try to look sca’ed an’ went steppin’ light down de 
road towa’ds de camp, slippin’ long ’mongst de trees on 
side of de road, an’ w’en I peep back de man was laffin’ 
like he bus’ hisself at de way he skeer me. 7 

“W’en I got clost to de camp, an’ dey ain’ see me yit, 
I stop behin’ a big tree to see how many dey is, an’ look 
roun’ a little. I was hopin’ dat dey was’n none of dem 
dah w’at had been shootin’ at me, an’ would know me 
ergin w’en dey see me. Didn’ seem to be moh den "bout 
twenty of um, an’ dey was layin’ ’roun’ takin’ it mighty 
easy, an’ look like dey des done eatin’. De hosses was 
tied ’mong de trees little way beyon’, an’ I ’cluded to spy 
’roun’ des long as I kin, to see if I fin’ Black Jack, an’ 
w’en dey see me, go to sellin’ aigs. 

“Stoopin’ low, an’ ’casionally gittin down an’ crawlin’, 
I wuk roun’ to wheah I kin see de hosses, an’ my mewl 
was de fus one I git my eyes on. ‘Dat good,’ I say to 
myself, ‘I reckon I goin’ see Marse Bicknell’s hoss in a 
minnit,’ an’ w’en I go little furda, sho nuff, dah he was, 
wid eve’ything on des lik’ w’en dey took him from we all 
little wile ’go; had’n so much as took de pistils out de 
holstahs, or Marse Bicknell’s raincoat off de back of de 
saddle. W’en I see dat, an’ de bridle des hooked ovah de 
eind of broken lim’ of de tree, I say to myse’f dat if I kin 
make out to creep up clos’ nuff to jump on Black Jack 
befo’ dey kin shoot me, dat I des pintedly goin’ out of de 
aig business, an’ goin’ tu’n race hoss ridah, like w’en I 
was achap. Den I go to creepin’ ergin, ’roun’ to wheah 
de hosses is, but I ain’ let go my aigs, ’caus’ I didn’t know 
but w’at I might need dem aigs any minnit. 

“T sho’ had good luck ’bout not gittin’ seen, an’ in a 
little bit was so clos’ to Black Jack dat I lay my aigs 
down an’ git ready to run foh him. Dey was’n’ no use to 
try to git plum to him, widout bein’ seen, an’ I made my 
min’ up to try to git on de hoss, an git stahted befo’ dey 
could git to shootin’, an’ den git away so fas’ dey 
couldn’t hit me; but des as I rais’ up to run to de hoss, 
heah come a man walkin’ up to de tree wha’ he tied, an’ 

ehe reach up foh de bridle, like he goin’ git on an’ ride 
away, an’ it sho’ seem like I in a fix, caus’ de road run 
right "long wheah I at. 

“Des as de man put his foot in de sturp to 
hoss, annuder man holler at him an’ ast him Wheah he 
goin’. He say he goin’ to headquatahs, an’ p’int wid his 
han’ out de road towa’ds wheah I was; an’ de othah man 
say foh him to hol’ on a minnit, an’ com’ up an’ go to 
talkin’ wid him, an’ I sneak ’way des fas’ as I kin ’til I git 
wheah dey was a ben’ in de road, an’ den I up an’ run my 
level bes’. I ain’ know w’at I goin’ to do, but de fus’ 
thing was to git away f’om de camp, an’ long down de 
road, wheah de man comin’ ridin’ Black Jack, an’ try to 
fin’ som’ ’scuse foh talkin’ wid him, to fin’ out wheah he 
goin’ take de hoss. I run my bes’ foh ’bout half mile, 
lis’nin’ to see if I heah him comin’; but I ain’ heah 
nothin’. I stop wheah de trees mighty thick, an’ de ondah- 
bresh growed to de aidge of de road like a cane brak’. 
‘Dis look like old Mis’sippi country,’ I say to myse’f, an’ 
I got homesick in a minnit studyin’ ’bout de old home an’ 
de good times we all been havin’ ’till de wah com’; but 
I drap dat mighty sudden’ w’en I ’membered dat a man 
was comin’ ‘long in a minnit wid a gun an’ pistils, w’at I 
des hatter think up sompin to say to fo’ he upan’ shoot me. 

“I had don’ lef’ my aigs an’ hat, too, wen I run, an’ 
had’n nothin’ to fight wid ’cept a old broken blade bahlow 
knife; an’ all my close was a shut—old an’ dutty—pants, 
mos’ woh out, an’ brogan shoes. I kep’ studyin’ an’ lis’nin’ 
fo’ de soun’ of de hoss, an’ des as I think I heah him 
comin’, I ’clude té mak’ out like I a run’way nigger, tryin’ 
to git tu de Yankeggs, an’ ax de man to tell me wha’ dey is 
at, an’ dat way fin’ out wheah he goin’ wid Black Jack. 
Soon as I come to dat ’clusion, I scromble back in ’mong 
de thick bresh on de side of de road an’ set down to pull 
off my shoes, ’cause run’way niggers did’n gene’ly hav’ 
shoes on dey feet in wah times. 

“It look like beah country,’ I say to myse’f, as I 
crawl undah de thick bushes, ‘an’ I wish it was, an’ dat 
a vig beah would com’ ’long an ’skeer Black Jack so he 
th’ow dat Yankeeoff, like he done Marse Bicknell dat time. 
so I git him an’ go; an’ dis den it ’cur to me, why cain’ 
I be de beah an’ jump out an’ skeer de hoss. I ’membah 
how I done skeer Marse Bicknell an’ de little boys w’at 
com’ to play wid him, many time by gitten in de bushes 
an’ growlin’ like a beah, an’ I dis ‘lowed I sho’ try it, an’ 
if it did’n’ wuk, I could run back in de woods, wheah 
de hoss could’n’ foller me, if de man ain’ shoot me. I 
reckon I’d chanve my min’ ’bout doin’ such a resky thing 
if I'd had mo’ time to think "bout it, but de plan was’n 
ha’dly made ’til long come de man settin’ up straight, an’ 
ridin’ like he know he on de bes’ hoss in de lan’. He was 
a big, good-lookin’ man, an’ had on a orsifer’s nu-niform. 

“I was peepin’ out watchin’ him, an’ des as he got ‘long 
mos’ to wheah I was, I git down on my han’s an’ knees, 
tuck my haid down, an’ com’ bustin’ out thru de bushes 
growlin’ an’ sno’tin’, des as much like a beah as I kin, an’ 
lit fahly undah wheah de hoss was going’ step nex’ time, 
but bless goodness, he don’ gone! 

“I sho’ did fool him, an’ sca’ed him putty nigh to deff, 
an’ he do wus foh a minnit den he don’ de time I was 
tellin’ you bout, w’en he th’owed Marse Bicknell. Yas, 
suh, it a fac’. I sca’ed him wus den de sho’ ’nuff beah did. 

“De fus jump did the business foh de Yankee orsifer, 
an’ he lef’ de hoss an’ wen’ sailin’ thu de aih like a bu’d, 
an’ com’ down tu’nin’ ovah an’ ovah. 

“I holler, ‘Wo, Black Jack! Wo, suh!’ an’ he know me, 
an’ stop in a minnit. He sho’ had sense, dat hoss did. 

“De man come down in de road an’ lit on de back of 
his head, an’ a good thing it was foh me, caus’ it bus’ him 
up so he was a little slow gittin’ to his pistil, an’ des 
as he re’ch it, I jump on him an’ grab his th’oat wid one 
han’ an’ de wris’ of de han’ w’at reachin’ foh de pistil 
wid de otha, an’ I sho’ did twis’ an’ choke him. 

“‘T ain’ no beah,’ I say to him, ‘but I is a dange’ous 
man, an’ I-sho’ will re if you holler or don’ hol’ still.’ 

“He look at me wicked as a rattlesnake, but he hol’ 


it on de 


still like I tell him to, an’ he can’ holler caus’ I don’ choke 
him mos’ black in de face. I make him leggo de pistil an’ 
tu’n ovah, an’ I take his belt off, an’ tie his han’s behin’ 
his. back; den I drag him out de road an’ take his hank- 
chuff an’ tie it tight ovah his mouf so he can’ holler ner 
call noboddy to he’p him. Den I run to Black Jack, who 
has ’gun to pick: grass on de roadside like nothin’ de 
mattah, an’ in *bout a minnit moah, we was slippin’ long 
out in de woods by de camp, on de way back to Marse 
Bicknell. 

“We sho’ had good luck, an’ didn’t see noboddy nor 
nothin’, an’ got back in de big road pas’ de feller w’at 
stop me fus, an’ den we lit out. 

“Marse Bicknell heah us comin’ an’ run out in de road, 
an’ suh, he sho’ was pleased. He pull me off de hoss an’ 
fahly hug me, an’ den he grab de hoss ’roun’ de neck an’ 
look like he sho’ goin’ squeeze his head plum off. 

“T ain’ mo’ den tol’ him how many Yankees dey was, an’ 
wheah dey was at, w’en up de road com’ ridin’ de res’ of 
de scoutin’ pahty w’at we was wid. Dey was wil’ when 
Marse Bicknell tol’ de news, an’ ’way dey all went to have 
a rippit wid de Yankess, Marse Bicknell tellin’ me to stay 
dah till he come back. 

“TI ’low dey was goin’ to be a scatterin’ of Yankees, an’ 
some might come ‘long de road, so I wen’ down to de 
spring an’ sat down ’hin’ a big tree. In a little whil’ I 
heah dem at it, shootin’ an’ holl’in’, an’ sho’ did wish I 
was ‘long wid um to take cah of Marse Bicknell. I sit 
an’ lis’en foh a whil’, an’ den I git so oneasy I cain set 
still, so I go up to de road to watch foh some signs of 
how de fight was goin’. Bimeby I see a hoss comin’ fom 
de direcshun of de fightin’, an’ he sho’ was bu’nin’ de 
win’, Man on him did’n have no hat, nur no gun, an’ he was 
beatin’ de hoss scan’lus wid a big stick, w’en-if he had’n 
been skeered mos’ to def, he could have seen de hoss doin’ 
his level bes’. I drap down an watch him thru de fence 
till he git clos’ ’nough to see plain, w’en, lan’ of goodness, 
if it ain’ my mewl he runnin’ an’ beaten dat way, an’ I 
was plum mad in a minnit. 

“He ain’ got ro gun, an’ I ain’ see no pistil on him, so 
1 grab up a long stick an’ jump ovah de fence, an’ p’intin’ 
it at him like a gun, I holler out loud as I kin, ‘Halt!’ 

“De man look like he mos’ sca’ed to def, w’en he see 
me, an’ he des let go all holts an’ fell off de mewl like I 
don’ shot him sho’ ’nuff. W’en he stop bouncin’ an’ rollin’ 
he day still, an’ I lef? him wile I run ketch my mew! an’ 
tie him to de fence. Den I wen’ to see bout de man. He 
was layin’ on his face, an’ dey was blood on de back of 
his head, but he mo’ skeered dan hu’t, foh w’en I tu’n him 
ovah he soon come to, an’ ’gin to beg me not to kill him, 
an’ I say I won’t if he behav’ like I tell him. He sayl 
kin take de foh dollahs he got in his pocket, ’sides his 
pistil, if I des spah his life, an’ I sho’ did hustle ’roun’ 
aftah de pistil, foh I was needin’ a weepin bad. 

“I mounted gyard ovah my prisnah wid de pistil he 
gimme, an’ in little whil’ Marse Bicknell an’ de yuthers 
com’ riding ’long back. 

“Dey had got close to de camp an’ cha’ged in on de 
Yankees w’en dey wa’n spectin’ it, killed some, run some 
’way, an’ took some prisnahs; ’sides some hosses an’ lot 
of grub. ’Mongst de prisnahs was de orsifer w’at I 
took Black Jack from, an’ w’en Marse Bicknell make me 
tell all about it, he say it so, an’ he cuss me, an’ laff at me 
bofe at de same time. W’en dey see I got my mewl back, 
too, an’ heah how dat was dey all tell Marse Bicknell dat 
he got de smahtest nigger in de ahmy, an he say, ‘Dat 
right, boys, an’ de best one, too.’ 

“Marse Bicknell bring me back a fine coat from de 


. fight, all trimmed in brass buttons, an’ gol’ braid, but w’en 


I foun’ out dey had let de man w’at owned it out thu 
a little roun’ hole in de lef’ side, I ain’ like to weah it very 
much. But I sho’ did feel fin’ dressed up in his best 
pah of breeches w’at he giv’ me w’en we got back to 
camp dat night. 

“An’ now you know sompin ’bout Black Jack; but dat 
ain’t all, an’ 1 hope you come by ag’in an’ heah som’ moah 
*bout him, an’ my young marster. We was togedda fom 
de beginnin’ to de eind of de wah, an’ all com’ home ’cept 
a ahm an’ piece of one foot, w’at Marse Bicknell lef’ at 
Get’is’bu’g.” Lewis Hopkins. 


David S. Libby. 


OF fatalities resulting from the reckless use of firearms 
and shooting accidents during the past autumn, one of the 
saddest cases was that of David S. Libby, of Newport, 
Me., who was killed by a hunter who presumably mistook 
the man for a deer. r. Libby was camping with a son 
and grandson and others in a camp built by him about 
seven miles from Lincoln, a district in which he had 
hunted for many years. He left camp one morning to 
hunt, and did not return that night. The men in camp 
fired signal guns all night, and in the morning made a 
search for their missing companion. The lifeless body 
was found in some bushes just off from a woods road. 
A bullet hole through the breast showed that death must 
have been instantaneous. The story told by the snow 
showed that Mr. Libby had been about to step out into 
the road, and that two steps more would have taken 
him into plain view of the person who had fired the 
shot, and who at the time, as the snow also recorded, 
had stood not more than thirty feet away. After the 
firing the shooter had run to the spot where his victim 
had fallen, and then had taken flight. This heartless con- 
duct aroused the greatest indignation, and it is said that 
while a conviction for shooting a human being by mis- 
take for game has never yet been had in Maine, the 
public feeling in this case is so intense that it would go 
hard with the perpetrator of the deed could his identity 
be discovered. 

Mr. Libby, who had reached the age of 76, was one 
of the most experienced and most skillful hunters in 
Maine; and one whose vast information in the field of 
woodcraft was most highly respected by all who were 
conversant with it. As a writer over the signature of 
Penobscot, he was for many years a valued contributor 
to the columns of this journal. There was perhaps in the 
entire State of Maine no one who in the wilderness was 
more cautious than he, more circumspect to avoid danger, 
or better fitted to take care of himself in’ any ordinary 
emergency. It is the mockery of fate that such a man 
should fall victim to that criminal heedlessness against 
which no experience, no provident forethought, nothing 
can avail to secure protection. 
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The Pot-Hunter, 


Or the Strange Fate of Lonesome Sam. 
BY FRANCIS MOONAN. 


THE locust had ceased its drowsy sibilation in the 
trees, and the cricket had commenced its death song in 
the withered grass. Among the crisp leaves of the oak 
not a rustle was heard, nor yet a sigh among the tops of 
the pines. A belated bee droned monotonously about a 
bed of goldenrod, and its droning could be heard at the 
distance of a hundred yards. The occasional tapping of a 
woodpecker on the tree trunks in the forest sounded like 
the beating of a hammer. A light amber mist hung upon 
the mountains, and the lake was undisturbed by a ripple. 
All was peace—the peace of the beautiful Indian summer. 

How often Lonesome Sam, the pot-hunter, had con- 
templated this scene with joy; not so much because it ap- 
pealed to any zsthetic sense in him, as because it heralded 
the glorious season of hunting. But to-day as he sat on 
a ledge of rock over the lake, he contemplated it with 
a dull, lack-lustre eye. 

Lonesome Sam, or, to give him his full name, Samuel 
Adams Gimble, was born of decent parents in the little 
village that nestled beneath the mountains at the further 
end of the lake. He was brought up in his father’s trade, 
which was that of a carpenter and general handy man. 
From his earliest years he had, like most country boys, 
a taste for fishing and hunting, and as he grew older this 
taste developed into a positive passion. However, he 
continued to ply his trade as long as his father lived; but 
after the old man had passed away, Sam, by degrees, 
dropped the use of his tools and took to roaming the 
woods all day with his dog and gun. 

Nobody in the village cared—nobody, at least, but one, 
and that was a bright-eyed young girl, Susan Hager, who 
was in love with Sam. She thought, and with reason, that 
the object of her affections was playing nine-pins with 
his chances in life; and, in fact, as she expressed it, was 
making a bee-line for the county jail. On the first favor- 
able opportunity she imparted her thoughts to him, and 
Sam, being a few-worded, good-natured sort, listened to 
her in silence. Finally, as he made no reply, Susan put 
her apron to her eyes and began to cry. This was too 
much for Sam. His hang-dog air deserted him in a 
moment, and moving closer to Susan he threw his arm 
about her waist and cried: 

“Don’t little girl, don’t!” 

“You're breaking my heart,” wailed Susan. 

“T’l] do anything you like,” declared Sam, desperately, 
“if—if—” 

“If what, Sam?” asked Susan, looking up through her 
tears, her lips parted in a pathetic smile. 

“If you'll marry me,” answered Sam, stoutly. 

“Oh, Sam!” 

So they were married, and Sam hung up the fiddle and 
the bow, and took down the shovel and the hoe, so to 
speak. But, alas! how often a reformation which begins 
with marriage is doomed to failure! Six months had 
hardly elapsed when Sam felt an uncontrollable desire to 
handle his gun one idle day while his wife was absent 
visiting her mother. So he sought it out in the lumber 
room, where it had been put away out of his sight. No 
sooner was the beloved weapon in his hands than his old 
passion awoke. He saw the vistas through the woods; 
heard the patter of feet or the whirr of wings; recalled 
passed moments of intoxicating excitement or triumph. 
His face flushed and his eyes shone. . He raised the gun 
to his lips and kissed it. Then a thought of his wife and 
his solemn promise to her flashed across his mind, and 
he hung his head in shame. But he clung to the gun, and 
presently, having provided himself with some ammunition 
which had remained hidden in his trunk, he rushed from 
the house and was off to the woods. : 

When his wife came home and didn’t find him, her 
feminine instinct told her that something was wrong. She 
went at once to the lumber room, and not seeing the gun, 
sank down on an old dusty settee and covered her face 
with her hands. ; 

Sad is the lot of the reforming wife. : 

A year after this, Sam having served three months in 
the county jail, which experien.e only seemed to whet his 
appetite for pot-hunting, Mrs. Gimble abandoned her task 
in despair and went home to her mother. : 

The double disgrace of imprisonment and wife deser- 
tion which had befallen Sam turned all his neighbors 
against him, and he began to feel like a pariah in the 
village. He made a brief attempt to rehabilitate himself, 
but though possessed of plenty of physical courage, he 
lacked the moral almost completely. And as the drunkard 
hungers for his glass, so he hungered for his gun. The 
issue, therefore, was foregone, and we find Sam stealing 
away one night with his gun under his arm, a big bundle 
slung over his shoulder, and his dog Scout (a great half- 
breed hound) trotting at his heels. ; . 

Entering the woods he took an old unused Indian trail 
and traveling all night left the slumbering village far be- 
hind. At daybreak he found himself at the upper end of 
the lake. Here all was solitude. Selecting a little glade, 
Sam threw down his bundle and his gun, and there de- 
cided to pitch his tent. “I guess,” he said, “I'll be quiet 
enough here. Leastways I'll be free from the gossips,’ 
he added, a little bitterly. 

The season being summer, the ground was dry, so he 
lay down and had a good sleep. When he awoke he 
undid his bundle and had a meal of biscuit and cold pork. 
Then, without a moment’s delay, he set to work to erect 
himself a dwelling, and being a carpenter by trade and 
provided with tools (for he had not left these behind), 
he made rapid progress. Within a week a very decent 
log cabin stood under the lee of the woods, about twenty 
yards back from the lake. , . 

At first the cabin was furnished with a bed of balsam 
boughs merely, but as time went on a rude table and 
chair and several furs of wild animals were added. It 
will appear from this that Lonesome Sam (as he now 
began to be known) was not idle with his gun; but, in 
addition to providing for his own wants, he was able to 
send not a fittle game to the village, where he had, 
through an intermediary, opened communications in due 
course. The proceeds of the game kept him in ammuni- 
tion and ‘necessary domestic supplies. , 

Instead of growing tired of his mode of life, he only 
grew more infatuated with it. Sometimes, indeed, during 





the long winter evenings he would experience a yearning 
for human companionship, but he never felt tempted to 
return to the village. No, not even on Susan’s account. 
Yet he had not ceased to entertain a regard for her; but 
he felt that she was better off without him. “She'll get a 
divorce after a while,” he used to tell himself, “and 
marry again.” 

But poor Susan didn’t get a divorce—unless, indeed, 
that death can be considered one. She had secretly hoped 
that her desertion of Sam might cause him to look into 
himself and abandon his vagabond ways; but when she 
heard that he had left the village, the measure of her 
disappointment was full, and she pined away and died 
within a year. The news reached Sam through his inter- 


mediary with the game dealer, and made him feel very ‘ 


remorseful for a while. And ‘being naturally of a super- 
stitious nature, as nearly all moody, solitary men are, he 
rather apprehended bad luck in some shape or form. 

However, the years passed and no especial bad luck be- 
fell him. He continued to dwell in his little cabin and 
hunt and fish with varying success. Game laws he set at 
defiance, and, singular to relate, he never fell into the 
hands of the law except that once in his callow days. 
His health was almost invariably good, and he felt per- 
fectly satisfied and in a manner even happy. Certainly, 
as he realized, it did not seem as if Fate had any grudge 
against him, 

But one evening he received a rude shock. Coming 
home at twilight, after a rather unlucky day, he found 
his cabin burned to the ground. He stood for a while in 
an attitude of extreme surprise; then walked up to the 
smouldering embers and surveyed them all round about. 
The weather was warm (it was the latter end of May), 
and he had left no fire burning when starting on his 
hunt; neither had there been a thunderstorm. Matches 
he never used (a flint and steel and touchwood were his 
means of making fire), and as it happened he had taken 
his last supply of ammunition in his pocket. Evidently 
the destruction had been malicious. But who had raised 
his hand against him thus? Whom had he offended? 
Certainly nobody since he left the village. Then he 
thought of his wife; but she had been dead five years, 
and :f anyone connected with her had felt disposed to be 
revenged upon him he would not have waited so long. 
Nevertheless the idea clung to him that it was the part he 
had played toward poor Susan that brought this trouble 
upon him somehow. And a vague fear, springing from 
his innate superstition, took possession of him. 2 

What to do he didn’t know. At one moment he was 
for flying from the spot, and the next tears ran down his 
cheeks at the idea of severing his connection with all his 
beloved haunts. He was strangely moved and agitated. 
Night had fallen, and he finally resolved to wait until 
morning for direction as to his future course, So he lay 
down supperless near the ruins of his cabin. But not to 
sleep. Even if his thoughts or feelings had been of a 
nature to predispose him to it, the dismal whining of the 
dog Scout, kept up intermittently all night, would have 
made sleep impossible. It was in truth a lugubrious night 
for Lonesome Sam, and the sight of breaking day 
afforded him infinite relief. 

One of the first things he heard was the drumming of 
a ruffed grouse in the woods. Seizing his gun, he made 
off in the direction of the sound, and returned in half an 
hour bearing the trophy of his skill. He lit a fire and 
cooked the bird, which he ate with the appetite of one 
who had not broken his fast for over twenty-four hours. 
The morning was fresh and beautiful, and what with this 
and his hearty meal he began to feel more serene and 
hopeful. What if, after all, the fire had been caused by 
some tramp who had wandered out of his way? He 
jumped at the idea, and it decided him not to move from 
his present location. He determined, however, that he 
should not be burned out a second time. Henceforth 
he would live in a cave, and this was ready at hand, or 
would be after not very much labor, beneath a ledge of 
rocks. He was for starting on the making of his new 
home at once, but recollected that he had an appointment 
with the game dealer’s agent that very day to get am- 
munition and domestic supplies. This circumstance he 
deemed extremely fortunate, and it instilled fresh hope 
into him. 

“Things ain’t never so bad as they seem at first,” he 
said, as he hurried off to keep his appointment. 

He returned late in the afternoon well laden down and 
tired, so he postponed beginning his new operations until 
the morrow. All day his mind had been busy with the 
tramp’idea. It was plausible, but not quite satisfactory, 
and thé superstitious notions began again to flit, bat-like, 
in the recesses of his mind. However, he was decided 


_to remain where he was at all hazards, and set to work 


at his cave the following morning. As we have intimated, 
the rocks overhung so that there was almost a natural 
cave, and it required only some hollowing out to make 
quite commodious quarters. Working steadily, there- 
fore, Lonesome Sam was able to stand erect and measure 
his full length upon the ground before nightfall. But it 
was several days before he took formal possession of his 
new home, so to speak. Meanwhile he slept in the open, 
which was a thing that came very natural to him. His 
slumbers were greatly troubled with dreams, chiefly of 
times long gone by, and he often saw Susan’s pale, 
anxious face watching him or gazing reproachfully at 
him. This, he thought, could only have one significance, 
and put him more and more out of conceit with the tramp 
explanation of the fire, and more and more upon brooding. 

The summer waned slowly. He spent his days listlessly 
fishing in the lake or moping about the forest. Solitude 
had become such a habit with him that he never desired 
human companionship any more. Scout (now grown 
rather old, but still active) sufficed him for company. 
And it is to be noted that in these days of mental tribu- 
lation, he grew evidently fonder of the dog—used to 
caress and converse with him more. Indeed, it may be 
said that he was his only consolation. 

It will be readily imagined, then, into what a state of 
mind he was thrown when he awoke one morning’ and 
found Scout missing. He (Lonesome Sam, that is) had 
slept in his cave, for the season was late September, and 
the nights had commenced to get chill. For nearly ten years 
he had been used to awake to receive Scout’s caresses. 
When he didn’t see him sitting expectantly by his pallet 
as usual, he received a shock, which presently turned into 
consternation’ after he had whistled and called in vain. 
He rushed from the cave and went scouring in this direc- 


tion and that, whistling and calling like a man half dis- 
tracted. But Scout appeared not. At length he threw 
himself flat upon the ground and gave way to his feel- 
ings in a fit of lamentation.. Even if the dog 
had disappeared under ordinary circumstances, Lonesome 


. Sam would have been deeply affected, but now to his 


grief was added an access of superstitious fear and panic. 
Recovering from his fit, he returned to his cave and sat 
there the whole afternoon, hoping, though faintly, that 
the dog might return. It was just barely possible that 
he had been lured off on some hunt during the night. 
Foxes, and occasionally a bear, were in the habit of 
prowling around, but though on these occasions Scout would 
give tongue, he had never, so far as Lonesome Sam knew, 
gone in pursuit, at least for any distance. Still, dogs, 
like men, do not always act in the same way, and are apt 
to be guided by circumstances. 

However, the day passed, and the beloved friend and 
companion did not return. Lonesome Sam slept none 
that night, nor for two nights following. He went wan- 
dering around, even in the darkness, like a restless spirit. 
Sometimes he would put his fingers in his mouth and 
whistle and whistle, and then he would call Scout by 
name till he was hoarse. For all answer he heard the 
lonely sighing of the wind among the pines, 

Naturally a lover of nature in his rude way, the sounds 
or voices of the forest were dear to him, but now they 
began to strike harsh and discordant on his ears. At the 
quavering of the owl at nightfall, he would shiver from 
head to foot. His whole environment, in fact, became 
terribly oppressive to him. Every depth or aisle of the 
forest, every thicket, seemed to hide some mysterious 
foe, and the very air seemed pregnant with impending 
doom. He longed to flee, and yet could not. He felt, 
as it were, in the clutch of an avenging fate. 

The third night exhausted nature came to his aid and 
he slept. It was on the morning after this that we find 
him seated on a rock above the lake, lost in melancholy 
reveries. His appearance was sufficiently woeful. His 
tall frame was wasted away to mere skin and bone; his 
long hair and beard were matted and unkempt, and his 
brow was furrowed with premature old age. From his 
eyes looked out a spirit obsessed by years of solitude 
and now by phantom-like misfortune and superstitious 
dread. His clothes, for the most part, were skins of wild 
animals, kept in place with thongs instead of buttons. 
Evidently they were worn night and day. Altogether he 
presented a picture at once wild and pathetic in the 
extreme. He remained seated till well on in the after- 
noon, when he suddenly roused himself, clenched his 
hands, and broke into a bitter invective against his enemy 
or enemies. Then, swearing they should not down him, 
he oo up his gun and set off on one of his hunting 
trails. 

But the revival of courage did not last long. Besides, 
he soon realized that without Scout his hunting would 
not amount to much. He raised nothing of more im- 
portance than a rabbit, which he missed. At length, stag- 
gering almost with weakness (for he had eaten practically 
nothing since the disappearance of Scout), he sat down 
on a sunny slope at the edge of the forest, and, reclining 
his head on his hand, soon fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was late evening. The sun had set, 
and a dark bluish atmosphere enveloped the lake and 
mountains. Everything looked bleak and cold. The wind 
was rising, and withered leaves rustled about, while the 
big trees of the forest began to boom in that solemn, 
melancholy fashion of theirs. Alarmed by the approach 
of the storm, the bluejays and woodpeckers set up a wild 
distressful crying. These things impressed themselves 
upon the sensitive soul of the poor hermit hunter, dissi- 
pating whatever calming influence his sleep had had upon 
him. He yawned and stretched his arms wearily, then 
looked about him for his gun. But the gun was not there. 
With a lightning-like motion of the head he looked on 
the other side. Neither was what he looked for there. 
The gun had disappeared! 

For a moment Lonesome Sam appeared as if petrified; 
then, clapping his hands to his head, while his eyes 
bulged from their sockets, he jumped to his feet, and 
with a cry of terror, fled into the forest. 
* * * ~ * * * . 

A_ month later a tall, grave-looking individual was 
making his way through those gloomy wilds. Though he 
carried a rifle, it was evident from the way he kept his 
eyes about him—peering here and there and observing 
all the ground—that hunting was not his only object. 
Presently he came to a halt, let his rifle fall, and threw 
up his hands with an exclamation of pain. Before him, 
doubled up alongside of a fallen log, lay the body of 
Lonesome Sam. It was badly decomposed, and eaten in 
parts by birds and animals, and presented a piteous spec- 
tacle. For a while the finder stood gazing upon it with 
a mournful countenance and tear-dimmed eyes. 

“Poor Sam!” he said at length. “I had not intended 
that it should end like this. I only thought to drive him 
from his wild, savage way of life.” 

He covered the body with leaves, took an observation, 
then walked sadly away. The following day he returned 
with two men and they buried decently all that remained 
of poor Lonesome Sam. 





The Indian Shoulder-Basket. 
From the Trappers’ Guide. 


One of the most satisfactory arrangements we have 
ever made for carrying luggage on the back is the Indian 
shoulder-basket. They are made nearly square, or about 
ten inches by twelve, at the bottom, and twelve or four- 
teen inches high. One side is flat, the others are rounded 
and drawn in toward the top, making the mouth of the 
basket only about half the size of the bottom. Over the 
mouth, and extending some distance down the sides, a 
cover of rubber or enamel-cloth should be fitted. On the 
flat side of the basket shoulder-straps are fastened, cross- 
ing each other in the form of an X, These straps should 
be made of two thicknesses of strong cotton cloth, sewed 
together and stuffed with cotton. The great advantages 
of this basket are, that it is light, easily managed, fits the 
back well, bringing the load just where it is wanted, does 
not get out of place, and does not heat the back like a 
close-fitting knapsack. Combined with the basket the 
trapper needs a small enamel-cloth haversack such as is’ 
worn by soldiers. 
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The Rambler ia North America, 


In the years 1832 and ’33, Charles J. Latrobe, an 
Englishman, made extensive travels in the United 
States, of which he has left an account in two volumes 
entitled “The Rambler in North America.” Latrobe 
was a natural traveler; observant, eager for informa- 
tion, appreciative of the beautiful, and sufficiently ex- 
perienced to take the rough with the smooth with 
great good nature. He was also a thorough English- 
man, critical of the people with whom he was brought 
in contact, inquisitive as a Yankee, yet quite uncon- 
scious of the curiosity which he himself possessed and 
constantly displayed, and entirely disposed to make 
fun of the Yankees for theirs. 

He reached New York in the latter part of May, 
1832, and is enthusiastic about the beauties of the bay 
of New York, which he describes in language that 
will seem curious to those who, in these days, have 
looked at the city from the water, and considered what 
is now termed New York’s sky-line. He says: “You 
see a long line of level wharves and slips crowded by 
endless tiers of shipping, and tall brick warehouses 
peering over them; a few uninteresting church-steeples 
rearing themselves from the central parts of the city, 
which rises so gradual from the water’s edge, that, at 
a distance, it seems to be built on a dead flat. There 
is neither beauty nor sublimity in such an object. Then 
the adjacent shores of Long Island and New Jersey 
opposite, though well wooded, are not particularly bold; 
the small low islands scattered over the nearer portions 
of the bay, are far from being either well clothed, or 
dignified by handsome structures; the swelling back 
of Staten Island, is too distant to form a prominent 
object in the landscape; still, come from what quarter 
you may, you are struck with the air of beauty. 

“Much is doubtless to be attributed to the extreme 
mellowness and transparency of the atmosphere, which 
gives color to every object on land or water. In this, 
the climate of New York is truly Italian. There is a 
freshness in the verdure that covers the sloping and 
gentle shores, a harmony in the outlines—and above 
all, there is a life in the aquatic scenery, which I never 
witnessed elsewhere in an equal degree. An air of 
gaiety and festal enjoyment which contrasts singularly 
with the unholiday appearance of men and things in the 
interior of the country, reigns on the waters of the 
bays and rivers, in the vicinity of the cities to a sur- 
prising degree.” 

Latrobe’s reference to the Yankees has been men- 
tioned; let us give his own words about them, the 
picture which he paints of the New Englander: ‘The 
manners and habits of this great eastern division of the 
American people are strikingly distinct from those of 
their fellow citizens to the southward. * * * They 
are speculative, at the same time that their caution, 
clearsightedness, and indomitable perseverance, gener- 
ally insure success. In politics, their practical con- 
duct is strikingly opposed to the theoretical vagaries of 
the south. They have often, and not without reason, 
been compared to the northern inhabitants of our own 
island: but, I think, the New Englanders have all the 
steadiness and prudence of the Scotch, with a yet 
greater degree of ingenuity. Like the Scotch, they 
foster education; like the Scotch, they are inclined to 
the more severe forms of religious discipline and wor- 
ship; like the Scotch, they are fearfully long-winded; 
like them they are gadders abroad, loving to turn their 
faces southward and westward, pushing their fortunes 
wherever fortunes are to be pushed, and often in 
places and by shifts where no one ever dreamed that 
fortunes were to be gained. They may be found sup- 
planting the less energetic possessor of land and prop- 
erty in every State of the Union. They have a finger 
upon the rim of every man’s dish, and a toe at every 
man’s heel. They are the peddlers and schoolmasters 
of the whole country; and, though careless of good 
living abroad, when at home and at ease, they are 
fond of ‘creature comforts.’” From this description 
it may be seen that Latrobe was keen to see, and 
wielded a trenchant pen to describe the characteristics 
of our ancestors. Yet he does this universally with 
good nature, and one sees no phase of carping, spite 
or snappishness in all his volumes. 

Continuing through New England, the author passed 
up into Concord, saw the great falls, and at Buffalo 
the little party, made up of the author, Washington 
Irving, and M. de Pourtales, was threatened with dis- 
persal. Just as they were about to leave for Detroit— 
Mr. Irving having planned to leave them on the way 
to return to New York—word came to them that the 
Government was about to send a commission to nego- 
tiate with the Indians on the western frontier. This 
commission was to be stationed at Fort Gibson, on the 
Arkansas River, and it was one of the three commis- 
sioners who gave the author and his party this infor- 
mation. He invited Mr. Irving to attach himself to the 
commission, and promised a hearty welcome to the 
other members of the party. All accepted promptly, 
and in a short time they were on their way to what 
was then the far west. They went to Ashtabula, and 
thence, by way of Cleveland, Newark, Columbus and 
Cincinnati, to Louisville, Ky., and from there by steam- 
boat down the Ohio to St. Louis. 

By this time steamboat traffic was well established 
on the Ohio and lower Mississippi. It was in 1811, 
more than twenty years before, that the first steamboat 
was launched on the Ohio, at Pittsburg. The building 
of this boat followed a survey of the river by a certain 
Mr. Roosevelt, of New York, who did the work pur- 
suant to an agreement with Chancellor Livingston and 
Mr. Fulton, whose experiments with steam navigation 
made on the Hudson River, prior to the year 1809, had 
been so successful as to make them look for “other 
worlds to conquer.” It will be remembered that the 
appearance of this vessel, and the great speed with 
which it passed along down the river, excited a feeling 
of mingled astonishment and terror among the settlers 
on its banks, most of whom had never heard of so 
monstrous a thing as a steamboat. It was during this 
voyage that the earthquake of 1811, ’12 convulsed the 
valley of the Ohio. 





The sights-seen by Latrobe and his party as they 
passed down the river were of things that have long 
since passed away. Among other things, he says: 
“Though greatly diminished in number, you still meet 
many an ark, for the transport of goods, built as a 
broad flat-boat, with a deck of two or three feet eleva- 
tion above the level of the water. They have generally 
a small window fore and aft, and a door in the middle, 
a peep into which will show you a goodly store of 
pots, pans, or flour barrels. A narrow ledge runs 
round them for the convenience of poling. A small 
chimney rises above; raccoon and deer-skins, the pro- 
duce of the hours spent on shore, are nailed on the 
sides to dry. The larger are generally propelled by 
four oars, and I have occasionally seen them sur- 
mounted by a crooked mast and topmast. Here you 
will meet one fitted up as a floating tin-shop, gleaning 
many a bright dollar from the settlers. Others again 
are of a still more simple construction, and have merely 
a temporary deck supported upon rails, through which 
the sheep and other live stock may be described. Hay 
for their consumption will be piled above, and cab- 
bages stowed away in the compartment behind. 

“Of the large barge, upon which the greater part of 
the valuable goods in request on the river were form- 
erly transported, few are now seen in the lower waters. 
They required twenty hands to warp them up against 
the current at the rate of six or seven miles a day, and 
were frequently of one hundred tons burden.” 

At St. Louis the members of the commission who 
were bound for Fort Gibson determined to await the 
passage of the steamer up the Missouri, which should 
take them to the town of Independence, then the start- 
ing point for much of the western travel; but Mr. 
Irving, Mr. de Pourtales and Latrobe determined to 
go overland, camping on the way. For such a journey 
it was necessary to hire servants and purchase a camp 
outfit, and after this had been done, they started into 
the new land. Shortly before reaching Lexington they 
met a party of seventy trappers returning from the 
Rocky Mountains and Santa Fé. Latrobe speaks of 
them as “men worn with ioil and travel, bearing in 
their garb and on their persons evident marks of the 
adventurous passage of those immense prairies which 
lie to tre westward. Seven of their numbers had fallen 
in combat with the Indians on their return. 

Independence reached, it was found that the steamer 
had not yet been heard of, and the party settled them- 
selves down to wait for it, and in the meantime to 
learn what they could of the surrounding country. 
Latrobe paints an interesting picture of some phases 
of the life of the new settler in a country that was then 
being first cleared for the plow. Here the author was 
appointed by his two companions, quartermaster and 
commissary to the mess, and upon him fell the toil 
of purchasing provisions and other supplies, hiring 
servants and selecting horses. All this he did, and 
no doubt to the satisfaction of his friends, if not al- 
together to his own; but he tells the story of his trials 
in a humorous light-hearted way which is very at- 
tractive. 


After the members of the commission and their com- 
panions left Independence for Fort Gibson, the author 
shows us the party just going into camp at the close 
of a long day’s march. “The broken line of the caval- 
cade, the great intervals between the horsemen, the 
wagons toiling far in the rear, and the difficulty of keep- 
ing the spare horses on the track, as they seize upon 
every opportunity to diverge from it, to feed upon the 
rank grass, all betoken the propriety of making choice 
of our night-quarters. 

“The streams and creeks, meandering among these 
vast prairies, are generally deeply sunk, and bordered 
by a belt of rich forest, of greater or less breadth, and 
upon such our choice always fell, as we had here wood, 
water, shelter and fodder for our steeds. If possible, 
we halt before the sun is down, that we may get every- 
thing comfortably settled before night-fall, choosing 
an open space among the trees, within a stone’s throw 
of the water. 

“The, spot being fixed upon, we drive and ride in 
among the tall grass and’ dismount; each unsaddles his 
steed, hobbles it, as the term is, by tying the two fore- 
feet close together, and sends it hopping into the forest 
like a kangaroo, crashing and scrambling through the 
gigantic and entangled brushwood which arises under 
the heavier timber. Here, at this season, they feed upon 
the pea-vine, a very nutritious plant which abounds in 
all the wooded alluvial grounds or, ‘bottoms’ of the 
Western Prairies. * * *” 

At length the Colonel’s sonorous voice is heard an- 
nounced supper, “and each rousing himself to the 
willing toil, contrives a seat around a tent cloth, and 
partakes of the banquet. And banquet it was; for 
we lived at this time like princes, as coffee, biscuit, and 
bread were plentiful in the camp, in addition to our 
other luxuries, among which I would recount that 
despised dish, fried pumpkins. * * 

“The table withdrawn, we sit half an hour round the 
fire, listen to each other’s tales, and, betweent whiles, 
to the distant howl of the prairie wolf, the shriek of 
the owl, the chirp of innumerable grasshoppers and 
crickets, the cry of the bustards going to sleep in the 
neighboring marsh, or speculate upon some odd non- 
descript out-of-the-way noise in the deep forest; till in 
fine, growing gradually sleepy, we steal off to rest. 

“I cannot say that silence always held her sceptre 
over us, even when sound asleep, for little Prevot and 
the black snored so loud that the dogs would sit up and 
bark at the noise.” 

Journeying westward from Independence, the trav- 
elers for several days skirted the limit of the treeless 
plains, of which Latrobe wrote, they “know no settled 
inhabitants, and over the other extremity of which, at 
five or six hundred miles distance, the gigantic summit 
of Mount Pike serves as a land-mark to the scouting 
Indian or trapper.” 

At Harmony, a missionary establishment on the banks 
of the Osage River, they saw their first Indians, Pianka- 
shaws, and a few days later met some Osages, people 
with shaved heads, tall, straight and upright, and, in a 
certain degree, martial in gait and bearing; and of. all 
the tribes which Latrobe saw during his stay in America, 
the Osage came nearest to his ideal of the North 


American Indian. And this is but natural, since in the 
Osage he saw more nearly the primitive type than 
among any others to the east. 

It had been the purpose of Latrobe and his friend 
Pourtales to attach themselves for a time to-one of the 
two great bands'of the Osage tribe, but this proved 
impracticable. However, they were invited to accom- 
pany an armed expedition to the westward, which had 
just been sent out, and a runner had been sent for- 
ward after the rangers, with orders to the- officers to 
await the commissioner and his friends. They were 
believed to be in camp fifty or sixty miles to the west- 
ward, and, in fact, a few days later, Latrobe and_ his 
party overtook them. They were commanded by a 
captain, who was an experienced backwoodsman, and 
he had as assistant two or three lieutenants of like quali- 
fications and credit. The men themselves numbered 
eighty,” in the pay of the Government, enlisted for the 
service of the frontier, among the young backwoods- 
men of Missouri and Arkansas, for a given time; each 
providing, however, his own horse, rifle and clothing. 
Food and ammunition were furnished to them; the 
nature of the service being of the roughest, uniforms 
were dispensed with, and each appeared as his fancy 
or finances dictated. * * * The men carried rations 
for a certain number of days, after which it was ex- 
pected that we should come within the buffalo range, 
oe provide ourselves there with the necessary 
ood. 

Marching westward, the way was full of novel ex- 

periences for our Englishman, yet he seems to have 
fallen in well with the ways of the country. Game was 
plenty enough; elk, deer and bear, with abundance of 
turkeys furnished the company with abundance of fresh 
provisions. 
_ Except when marching, the men of the rangers had 
little to do, and much of their time was occupied in 
“swopping,” or trading with one another, horses, sad- 
dles, rifles and clothes of every kind. Of course the 
materials for this trading were limited to what they 
had with them, and articles made the rounds, sometimes 
coming back into the possession of the original owner. 
The author tells of a certain man who was continually 
swopping his horses, and who, on the return to Fort 
Gibson, possessed the very animal that he had started 
with, and sixty dollars into the bargain. 

_The travelers of our party had amusement and ex- 
citement enough without swopping. At the outset of 
the trip they had agreed that each man should care 
for his own saddle horse, “‘unsaddling and hobbling him 
in the first instance, and when brought into camp on 
the following morning, taking off the vile hobbles, and 
preparing him for the start. There was no hardship 
in this, if I except unhobbling, as the knot with which 
the feet were strongly secured, during the course of a 
long night spent in hopping through the damp grass, 
became often hard as iron, and as wet as a sponge; 
and many a time have I begun to lose my equanimity, 
and been on the point of using my knife, after five 
minutes were thrown away with alternate applications 
of teeth and fingers, vainly attempting to unloose the 
Gordian tie. For the rest, all seemed to inspire pleas- 
ure; and when we subsequently met in the gay saloons 
of the eastern cities, we often recalled those days of 
adventure and light-heartedness. * * * Here, alone, 
in the midst of the great wilderness, we moved day by 
day; lay down at night and rose in the morning in 
peace and quiet. We were like a vessel moored ina 
sheltered haven, within the breakers, and out of the 
reach of the tempest raging in the open sea. Those 
who have never moved out of the narrow sphere in 
which all is artificial; where the possession of much 
makes the attainment of more an absolute necessity; 
where luxuries appear to be necessaries, can hardly 
conceive how little is in reality essential, not only for 
existence, but for contentment; or what a pliant and 
easily moulded mind any body we possess. Get only 
over your prejudice and try, and there are thousands 
of so-called comforts that you can do without—and of 
things which you can-do for yourselves.” Indeed, 
Latrobe speaks with much real feeling, and at some 
length of the beauties of the country through which he 
was passing and of the charm of this independent life. 

And now, the party were advancing further into the 
country beyond the Arkansas, and were beginning to 
look out for buffalo. They were also beginning to 
watch for signs of the Pawnees, those people of the 
southern central plains whose expertness in horse 
taking, and whose daring in war made them, to the 
travelers in the south, as terrible as the Blackfeet of 
the Saskatchewan and the Upper Missouri were to the 
trappers and traders of the north country. The Pawnee, 
according to our author, was the Arab of the West, 
whose hand was against every one; and they and the 
Comanches were alike dreaded. 

As yet the buffalo were still beyond them. These, 
like the Indian, had been obliged to forsake their 
original domains, and retired into the wilderness. Sixty 
years before this time, the rich forests and cane-brakes 
of Kentucky and Tennessee had swarmed with them, 
but Latrobe says: “There is not one to be found east 
of the Mississippi: and as man has penetrated, year by. 
year, hundreds of miles to the westward, so the bison. 
has fled his presence, and yearly interposes a good 
hundred miles betweent its pathway and the nearest: 
settlements. * * * A few years back and the bison 
might be met with and killed in the center of the Ar- 
kansas territory; but we had now advanced a hundred 
miles beyond its remotest limit, and had not yet met 
with them.” 

At last, however, they reached a country where buf- 
falo sign was plenty, and with it-also the sign of hostile 
Indians. After these tracks were seen, the company 
traveled a little closer together, and at night the horses 
were tied up, instead of being allowed to wander as 
usual. Now, too, wiid horses were seen, and here a 
half-breed guide caught one with his rope, brought it 
into camp, and the next day it was humbly carrying a 
pack with the rest of ‘the animals. Shortly after cross- 
ing the Red Fork of the Arkansas, the rangers turned 
southward, and while traveling: along near the cross. 
timbers, saw their first buffalo. Here they had their 
first Indian scare. Grorce Brrp GRINNELL, 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Some Life of the Alaska Peninsula. 


(Concluded from page 510.) 

“In September, 1902, a trading post was established at 
Unangashik, east of Port Moller, on the north side of the 
peninsula, for the express purpose of trading for caribou 
skins. A’ stock of goods representing an investment of 
about $1,000 was put in, and a man placed in charge. 
Orie of the employes of the proprietor of this station in- 
formed me that the receipt of about 1,000 caribou skins 
was confidently expected during the following year. Since 
then I have learned that approximately 500 caribou were 
killed by the natives of Unangashik between October 1, 
1902, and May 1, 1903, and the skins disposed of to the 
trader. These skins are not shipped out of the country, 
so the traffic in them is only locally known. The trader 
pays about $1 in trade for a skin, which is worth to him 
from $2 to $5. The skin of the body is widely used for 
clothing and bedding material. The short-haired skin of 
the legs is especially desired for making the tops of the 
skin boots which are very extensively used by natives and 
whites alike. This traffic is carried on openly. The occa- 
sional killing of caribou out of season by natives and 
prospecting parties cannot be stopped, nor does it seem 
necessary that it should be. If the wholesale traffic in 
meat and hides, however, is not checked, the animals are 
surely doomed to a speedy extinction. 5 

“Moose are more or less common throughout the region 
traversed, and are killed in considerable numbers by the 
natives. It is thought that their westward range 1s 
governed by the limit of the birch, which they eat. On 
the peninsula the birch extends westward beyond the limit 
of the spruce but the Jimit of the birch is practically the 
moose’s limit.” 

Mt. Osgood took some white sheep in the mountains 
between Lake Clark and Cook Inlet, and is inclined to 
think they do not occur further west than the vicinity of 
Lake Clark. The specimens here found appear to be 
referable to Ovis dalli kenaiensis. 

It is in this neighborhood that bears were formerly 
extremely abundant. They are so no longer, nor are the 
bears as large as they used to be. 

The Indians of Iliamna Village say that according to 
the tradition a few black bears were formerly found in 
the mountains northeast from there, but that in recent 
years none have been seen. As far as we could learn they 
do not occur elsewhere in the region. Their westward 
limit on the Pacific side of the peninsula is about coinci- 
dent with that of the coniferous trees, which cease a short 
distance east of Iliamna Bay. The westernmost records 
of the black bear known to the writer are those of two 
killed at Chinitna Bay in 1901 by the party of J. H. Kid- 
der, of Boston, Mass. Two specimens of small cubs 
securéd by McKay from the Kokwok Indians in 1882 
were questionably referred to Ursus americanus by True. 
These. may, however, have been the young of the large 
brown bear. 

The .Kenai Indians call the black bear Yerdeeshlah. 

Oi Ursus kidderi Merriam, Kidder bear, and Ursus 
dalli gyas Merriam, peninsula brown bear, Mr. Osgood 
says: 

“Rrown bears were formerly abundant in much of the 
country through which we passed, but the persistent hunt- 
ing by the natives since the introduction of modern re- 
peating rifles has reduced their numbers greatly. They 
still occur in many. localities, but have become extremely 
shy, and are.seldom obtained unless a special campaign 
for them is conducted. In the course of our entire trip 
we saw remarkably few signs of bears. In fact, the only 
really fresh tracks seen were those of a medium-sized 
one which had been fishing along a small stream emptying 
into Lake Iliamna near the Nogheling portage. This 
regioti about Lake Iliamna was formerly a favorite hunt- 
ing Bround for the natives. Chief Michaluf, of the small 
remainitig village known as Iliamna Village, enjoys the 
reputation of being the greatest bear hunter of his genera- 
tion, having, according to local report, scores of bears to 
his credit. There are yet a good many bears in the 
vicinity of this big lake, -and a few have been killed each 
season in_recent years. Several old bear trails were 
found on the mountains near the head of Lake Clark. In 
following them we noticed a few ‘bear trees’ with the bark 
torn off'and the trunks scored with claw marks. The 
highest scratches were found to be only 7 feet 9 inches 
from ‘the nearest place where a bear might stand, indi- 
cating’ that,no very huge individuals had passed that way. 
In all cases the trees marked in this manner were white 
spruce. Considerable old ‘sign’ of bears was seen along 
the Kak&til and Nushagak rivers, but the fishing season 
was yet, and the big fellows presumably retired to the 
mountains, though no traces of them were found during 
the limited trips we made away from the water courses. 
We saw very little ‘sign’ along the Ugaguk River and 
Becharof Lake....The natives say that this is not a good 
pate? for bears, though they are quite common about the 

gashik lakes near there. 

“The following notes on the habits of the brown bears 
of the Alaska Peninsula are largely such as have been 
derived.from old native hunters. Most of the statements 
have been corroborated to a certain degree by inde- 
pendent.discussion of the same subjects at different times 
with different individuals. As to the former great abund- 
ance of these bears there can be no doubt. The records 
of the fur traders do not fairly indicate this, for bear 
skins have usually been comparatively low priced, and the 
natives have been urged to secure the smaller, more 
valuable, and more easily handled furs. Not more than 
fiffeen-years ago it was not uncommon to see from ei 
to fifteen. bears scattered about on one mowvntain side. 
Those, natives who have had an opportunity to see cattle 


feeding on the hills of Kadiak Island invariably compare 
them to the bears they saw in their younger days. Pioneer 
white men also say the same of the great abundance of 


the animal in the not very distant past. The season of 
activity of the bears varies, but is usually from the latter 
part of March or early April to the early part of Novem- 
ber. They are not particularly averse to snow, and their 
tracks are often seen in it, but the date of their retire- 
ment in the fall and of their reappearance in the spring 
depends upon the severity of the season, so that some- 
times they may go in as early as October and not come 
out until April. Sometimes, when disturbed, they come 
out for a short while in midwinter. Their dens are chosen 
in rocky remote places in the mountains, to which they 
are sometimes tracked by the natives, both with and with- 
out the aid of dogs. The young are always born before 
the female comes out of her winter quarters. The date 
of birth is ordinarily some time in January, doubtless 
varying considerably in individual cases, for during the 
summer cubs of different sizes may be seen on the same 
date. At birth the young are blind, naked, and helpless; 
they vary in number from one to four. Two is the usual 
number, there is not very uncommon, while four is quite 
rare. They follow the mother until the end of the second 
summer, when they are often nearly as large as she is. 

“Although numbers of the adults frequent some locali- 
ties, it is generally safe to assume that three or four bears 
found together constitute one family. The cubs are mis- 
chievous and playful, and receive many a stern reproving 
cuff from their mother. The brown bears avail themselves 
of everything the country affords in the way of food, in- 
cluding fish, flesh, fruit, roots and grass, a variety that 
was scarcely exceeded by the natives when under abo- 
riginal conditions. When they first come out in the 
spring, they eat young grass, lerbage, and roots, and if 
they are near the coast take a little kelp. In securing 
and handling these, as well as their other food, they dis- 
play much deftness and a control of their foreclaws sel- 
dom accredited to their kind. In the spring they also 
enjoy, now and then, a meal on a ground squirrel (Citel- 
lus). Hunting these squirrels and digging them out 
seems to be a combination of business and pleasure for 
the bears, and the antics they go through are very inter- 
esting to the onlooker. The bear is usually so intent on 
the game that he himself is easily approached. Some- 
times he slips along a hillside and tries to catch the 
squirrel by a sudden pounce, but this usually fails. When 
the squirrel dodges into its near-by burrow, new tactics 
are adopted. The bear immediately begins to dig, throw- 
ing out big turfs and clods at each stroke, using the left 
hand chiefly and watching the hole intently all the time. 
While this is going on, the squirrel sometimes runs out 
between the legs of the bear and makes for another hole. 
Possibly he is caught by a quick pounce. If he escapes, 
excavations begin immediately at the new hole. The bear 
digs for a few strokes, and then stops to poke his nose 
into the hole and sniff. Finally his efforts are success- 
ful, and the luckless squirrel is devoured. 


As soon as the salmon begin to enter the streams, bruin 
makes fishing his chief business. He varies his diet some- 
what, however, and occasionally leaves the stream for the 
mountain sides, but in a short time returns again to fish. 
The fish in large numbers usually ascend the streams for the 
entire summer, and the supply is practically unlimited. In 
fishing, the bears do not get all their prey in shallow 
water or on bars and riffs in small streams, as is generally 
supposed, but often go into comparatively deep water in 
large streams. Practically all the fishing is done at night 
or very early in the morning, though their habits in this 
respect have doubtless changed in recent decades, since 
they have been hunted so much. It is most interesting to 
watch an old she bear with cubs. The cubs do not at- 
tempt to fish, but stay on the bank and receive contribu- 
tions. The old she bear stands upright and wades in 
water up to her neck, going very slowly with the current, 
watching the water and scarcely making a ripple in it. 
She holds her arms down at her sides with her hands 
spread, and when she feels a salmon coming against her, 
clutches it with her claws and throws it out on the bank 
te the expectant cubs. Often she stands perfectly motion- 
less for a considerable time, and when she moves it is 
with extreme deliberation and caution. After supplying 
the cubs she puts the next fish in her mouth and goes 
ashore to eat it. If salmon are plentiful or easily obtained, 
the two sides of fish are all that she will eat; sometimes 
she even scorns these, and fastidiously crunches the head 
and leaves the rest. The gills are never eaten. The cubs 
are not so particular, but chew their portions haphazard. 
In case they have any difficulty among themselves in ap- 
portioning the tidbits, they are promptly cuffed by the 
parent. 

“When fishing in shallow water the bear walks slowly 
on all fours as silently as possible, and when a fish ap- 
pears in a riffle, deals it a sharp blow on the head. Dur- 
ing the fishing season the bears make deep trails in the 
grass along the bank, where at short intervals bones and 
other remnants of salmon in large quantities testify to 
bruin’s ability as a piscatorial sportsman. Occasionally 
by following some of the branches of these trails, one may 
discover the midday resting place of the nocturnal fishers. 
One that I saw on the Kakhtul River was an ideal retreat. 
A soft bed was made in the grass and moss under the 
thick, shelving branches of a small spruce. Around this 
small alders and willows formed a sort of inclosure, which 
opened on one side and gave an outlook u the river. 
The whole place had an air of coziness which would a 
peal to anyone accustomed to selecting camping sites. In 
the fall, toward the end of the salmon run, when fishing 
becomes unprofitable, most of the bears retire to the hills, 
where they feed on berries and put on fat during the last 
weeks prceding hibernation. The black crowberry (Em- 
petrum nigrum) is eaten in great quantities, and various 
species of Vaccinium which abound are also taken. In 
moving up and down the mountains the bears usually fol- 
low the ridges, as shown by their trails, which often indi- 
cate years of use. These old trails do not resemble or- 


dinary game trails, which are merely paths, but each con- 
sists of a succession of distinct, irregular oblong indenta- 
tions in the turf, alternating from side to side, a sort of 
composite of the prints that have been made by many feet 
during many seasons. These depressions become nearly 
18 inches in length by 10 inches in width and from two to 
four inches in depth. They are often quite conspicuous, 
and can be seen for a considerable distance. 

“The two types of coloration commonly shown by these 
species of bears, the dark-brown and the light brown or 
even creamy, do not seem to be anything more than color 
phases or individual variations. I have examined num- 
bers of skins, and, in lots exceeding a half dozen, both 
phases, or modifications of both, were represented. More- 
over, the natives tell me that they have often seen a light 
and a dark cub following the same mother. A certain 
amount of this difference in color among the adults may 
be seasonal, but it does not seem probable that it is en- 
tirely so, for skins of both general types are frequently 
seen in the same apparent condition, and are alleged to 
have been secured at the same season. 

“The geographic distribution of the various forms of 
the Alaska brown bears is still imperfectly known. Even 
the range of the group as a whole is not thoroughly 
understood, owing to the impossibility of distinguishing 
them from grizzlies in reports which come from localities 
not represented by specimens. U. dalli gyas extends 
westward at least from Cook Inlet to and including Uni- 
mak Island; large bears are found also on Nunivak 
Island and on the coast of Behring Sea from Bristol Bay 
northward, and probably ranze over much of the northern 
and western part of Alaska. To what extent the group 
ranges into the interior of the Territory is not known, 
and specimens with good skulls and reliable data from 
any point in the interior are greatly desired.” 

Big-game hunters—especially those who contemplate 
visiting the north—may very profitably study Mr. 
Osgood’s interesting report. 


Do Birds Reason? 


WiLp ducks by the thousands come to feed and rest in 
the ponds in Middlesex Fells, a State reservation a few 
miles from Boston, where no gunner is allowed to disturb 
them, and occasionally a few wild geese are with them. 
Before State protection obtained they were few in num- 
bers and very wild. On the beaches of the islands in the 
harbor, where State protection prevails, the shore birds 
that frequent them are much less timid than when no 
protection was afforded them. They seemed to have 
learned that they were safe from the gunner in these 
localities. 

If reason is prompted by instruction, experience, and 
reflection, as it is said to be, while instinct is simply 
natural impulse, it certainly seems that their movements 
are governed by reason, and they have been instructed 
by past experience what protection means. 

This State has done a great deal for the protection of 
fish and game in the last few years under the direction 
of Capt. J. W. Collins, chairman of the Fish and Game 
Commission, a man of rare talent and great executive 
ability, and one who made friends of all who were 
brought in contact with him. He will be sadly missed by 
all who knew him, and it will be hard indeed to find any- 
one to fill his place. Others who knew him better will 
write more of him, but not too much in his praise. 

Geo. L. Brown. 

[As we have many times pointed out, wild animals and 
wild birds very soon learn whether man is a friendly or 
a hostile animal, and they would always rather treat him 
as a friend than as an enemy. Wild animals, in situations 
where they are never molested by man, become absurdly 
tame, as is shown by the actions of the wild beasts in 
the Yellowstone National Park, where sheep, .deer, elk, 
bears, and other animals pay little regard to the presence 
of human beings. On this point it would be well to 
read President Roosevelt’s article, “Wilderness Reserves” 
(“American Big Game in Its Haunts,” p. 23). Similarly 
there are not a few wildfow] preserves where the birds 
are very tame; one in Florida, we believe, where the 
wild ducks (little blackheads) commonly feed out of the 
hands of certain persons whom they have learned to 
know, just as the bears of the Yellowstone Park will 
take a piece of pie from the hands of certain employes 
whom they know. It is experience and not instinct that 
makes wild animals afraid of man. That has been known 
ever since long before the days of Alexander Selkirk.] 


The Wallows Are Still There. 


Ediior Forest and Stream: 

A correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, writing 
from the west, notices the buffalo wallows that used to be 
familiar to every old plainsman. He says that though 
they have not been used by buffalo now for thirty years, 
and cattle do not use them, the wallows look exactly the 
same to-day as they did when the last buffalo left them, 
or_as they probably did 20 years ago. 

It might be supposed that by this time these depressions 
would have been covered with grass, but they are as 
bare of grass to-day as they ever were. 

In the spring they stand full of water; this may ac- 
count in part for the absence of grass in them; but the 
water would soon evaporate; a heavy rain would fill them 
again for a day or two, but it would not remain in them 
long. Something else besides water must be the cause of 
their remaining still bare of grass. 

Another thing he notices is the buffalo bird. There are 
no longer any buffalo for the bird, so he has transferred 
his attention to the steer, which has replaced his buffalo, 
He picks the insects off the backs of the cattle now. As 
many as twenty of the birds may be seen at times on the 
back of a single steer, which does not seem to notice him, 
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The Ways of Duck Shooters. 


East WarEHAM, Mass., Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Since our return from the far West we have 
been trying to catch up by reading the accumulated back 
numbers. The dusky duck lore that has lately appeared 
is véry amusing. No man on this continent has devoted 
as much time and patience to the pursuit of these birds 
and killed so few, as the writer. He has watched them 
for many hours at a time, both day and night, just for 
the pleasure of observing them; to him, they are the 
duck par excellence for wildness, keenness of sight atid 
hearing, and for the table. The mallard, pintail, widg- 
eon and gadwall are keen ducks, but slow when com- 
pared to Anas obscura. Of course gourmets, epicures, 
and that ilk will not allow me to class him with the 
cativasback, but the latter is at his best in only a 
few localities. On the seacoast atid on the Pacific, 
when fed on widgeon weed atid shell fish, he is no 
better than a bluebill—rank and coarse. 

The dusky duck is a fine feeder till starvation times 
come and drive hitn to catching minnows in spritigs 
and ditches that zero weather does not close. Then, 
arid then only, does he take a back seat. Thanks to a 
beneficent law, we have this beautiful bird with us 
throughout the year. For the sportsman’s ititerest, for 
human reasons, and for those who are to come after 
us, another month should be given this duck, arid 
February added to the close season. - By the last of 
January the weather is so severe they cannot get food 
and afford sport at the same time. 

This bird is almost strictly nocturnal in its feeding, 
and entirely so when persistently hunted. While a man 
in very stormy weather may get a few shots at birds 
that are seeking shelter in the daytime, night is the only 
time to shoot with any success. Steady pursuit has 
taught them to lie wide off on the bays, bars and ice 
until it is fully dark. 

Many people are strongly opposed to night shooting; 
they do not shoot in Barnstable county, and would not 
get many dusky ducks in southeastern Massachusetts. 
A law prohibiting night shooting would protect the 
ducks as effectually as a law prohibiting the digging of 
clams at low tide would protest the shell fish. 

This duck’s keenness of smell is not developed suf- 
ficiently to be of any service to it as a safeguard from 
harm. A smoke would be likely to alarm them, but 
smelling in the sense applied to deer and dogs does 
not obtain with them, and is imagined by hunters who 
do not conduct their approach quietly enough. 

To screen himself from these birds, the writer has 
built wall enough on various rocky shores to fence 
quite a field, for the same purpose he has lugged and 
piled cakes of ice enough to fill an ice-house, and 
stocked up a great amount of seaweed and brush. From 
behind these structures he has watched the ducks for 
hours at a time, and when they showed alarm it was 
because they either saw or heard something. 

The writer has repeatedly slept in a blanket beside a 
pond of less than half an acre in extent, upon which 
from three to fifty ducks disported and fed all night. 
He has sat in a gunning boat and had ducks swim 
down the creek within ten feet, feeding right along as 
they went by and paying no attention whatever to him. 
At the same time, he has had a big blue heron walk 
to his boat and stand on the mud within arm’s reach 
and peer intently at him, first with one eye, then the 
other, turning his head in a comical manner while try- 
ing to make out what was sitting there. He has also 
had an Indian paddle his canoe by at six feet distance, 
and the red man did not suspect the white man’s pres- 
ence. The gunning boat was covered with a burlap 
coat that fitted the deck and reached into the water or 
down to the mud on all sides. His gunnine coat and 
cap harmonized with the burlap in color, and being 
under, and against a bank, the whole outfit looked like 
a lump of mud. 

For the benefit of those who wish proof, be it 
known that the writer has kept an accurate record of 
everything he has ever shot, a diary of all his shooting, 
and a daily journal since 1875. He has used a variety 
of firearms, some of them antiquated, and, last, but not 
least, he is armed with a field glass of power strong 
enough to see the moons of Jupiter. He is aware that 
this is not much, for there have been men who could 
see the moons with their unaided eyes. Such were 
competent to observe ducks, to which we will now return. 

In your issue of Dec. 10, L. F. B. jumps on to some 
parties who shot at two sleeping ducks that were on an 
ice field or floe. Now it is quite likely that those ducks 
were approached with such difficulty, that the hunters 
had to assume positions in their boat so cramped that 
they could not swing a gun to shoot flying. He 
makes some remarks on shooting quail that are sun- 
ning themselves. To come upon quail sunning them- 
selves when one has a gun, is certainly a rare event, so 
rare that we have never done it. To shoot quail is a 
transgression in the writer’s opinion—and he has to 
plead guilty to having lately done so, but it was in 
California, and only six there; he would not shoot one 
in Massachusetts. ‘ 

Having just read the “Views of a Blunt Old Man” 
in Forest AND STREAM for Dec. 3, we do not think him 
a game butcher, doubt if he is, or ever was a market 
hunter, he may have sold some ducks; and, on a snap- 
shot judgment, we would trust him with a gun around 
our premises. We agree with him that in the main 
ethics are a thing apart, and have but little to do with 
a sportsman’s existence. Anyhow, at the Judgment 
Day we'd take our chance with him ’gainst many an 
ethical sportsman “who wouldn’t shake hands with him.” 
Save for a very select few, who write for the best sports- 


man’s paper in this or any other country, end who are 
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the very elect, before whom the rest of us stand in 
awe, the men who go out to shoot ducks, let them have 
it as quick and often as they can. All of us know that 
a flying duck presents a better mark than a sitting one. 

The circumstances utider which game is secured 
should be considered before condemning the method. 
The writer has pushed his gun through a crevice in 
the stone wall which served for a blind, and then had 
to lie flat on his stomach until some ducks he was 
watching were pleased to come near enough. Before 
one could back out of.that position, the ducks would 
have been far away. In the State of Virginia, we have 
seen a blind built on a gentleman’s preserve, for the 
purpose of shooting dusky and other ducks in a small 
pond. It was ae a tiny log house with tight roof, 
and provided with a stove for warmth; the shooting 
was done through a slit, made by leaving out a section 
of log about three feet long and four inches high. Very 
little wing shooting could be done, and none was in- 


tended, for the owner and proprietor well knew that’ 


firing at ducks as they rose to fly would drive them away 
for good. We noticed other blinds in Virginia built 
on the same principle, but intended for shooting ducks 
at baited ground. 

The method was to stick a stake out in the water 
about thirty yards from the blind, and then drop a 
bushel of corn and wheat around it. A few days were 
allowed for the ducks to get “using,” then the shooter 
took his startd inside and thrust his gun through a 
= cut to commartid the stake, at the proper time he 
ired. 

As tio shots were fired at the birds while on the wing, 
they continued “using” until used up. The fact that 
fowl are more alartned by shooting into them after they 
are in the air, was taught the writer more than forty 
years ago by old gunners who began when percussion 
caps were first used. The first dake duck he ever shot 
was killed while with one of these old-timers. We had 
crawled with great care and circumspection as near as 
we could get behind some small cedars and a tumbled- 
down wall. As the old man cocked his muzzleloader, 
he cautioned the writer to fire only one barrel; to 
reserve the other for possible cripples, and on no ac- 
count to shoot at them flying, for they would never 
come back there. As the ducks were on the broad 
shore the wisdom of reserving a shot in muzzleloaders 
was demonstrated then and there, for we stopped four, 
two of which had to be quickly shot over before they 
swam beyond our reach. Had we allowed these birds 
to rise in the first place, the writer would have scored 
a miss and the old man could not have retrieved any 
he might have killed. Omitting these details, the story 
would sound like pot-shooting. 

The writer has hunted ducks for a living, when it was 
“root, hog, or die,” and no choice, and a harder and 
more unsatisfactory and thankless mode of making a 
living he never heard of. During this period of market 
shooting he met a good many sportsmen, men no 
better and no worse than L. F. B. Some of these men 
were personal friends of-ours, who often went on shoot- 
ing trips with us; some of them were good customers, 
and all knew we were shooting for the market. The 
steward of a certain club was another good customer, 
and the members of that club were good judges of 
game; and some of them good shots at it. 

A few incidents will illustrate a point. We always 
built our own gunning boats and made our decoys; 
half of the sport of gunning is in the preparation and 
the rest in getting near enough to the birds and re- 
hearsing the incidents after the day is over. Killing is 
not the part that gives pleasure. 

On a number of occasions we have had our rig 
stalked by sportsmen, and we have had it slot at a 
few times. We always put our live decoys where they 
could not be pot-shotted unawares. Neglect of this 
caution would entail the loss of our ducks, because the 
majority of sportsmen are after something, and very 
few wait for feathers to fly. It is nice to write “ethics” 
in Forest AND STREAM, but, like Lady Bellaston’s 
opinions of virtue, who ever heard of a lady’s practic- 
ing them in the field. Of course, there are exceptions: 
the lady found one in Joseph Andrews, and Forest AND 
STREAM finds some among its contributors. 

Apropos of sleeping ducks, who shall decide that a 
duck is asleep? When we see a bird sitting with closed 
eyes, head turned over its shoulder and bill thrust 
among its feathers, we consider it asleep. 

On Oct. 28, 1880, the writer’s father and himself 
rowed out to Little Bird Island to look for ducks. 
This islet is very small and nearly covered at high tide. 
After landing without making any sound, we carefully 
rose to a standing position and saw two dusky ducks 
asleep. Understanding each other perfectly, nothing 
was said until after the birds had flown and fallen again. 
One of the charms of companionship is that intuitive 
knowledge of what to do, which comes with years of 
shooting together. 

On Dec. 6, 1882, the writer was on West Island after 
dusky ducks. It was a cold. blustering day and the 
birds were seeking shelter. We could see them sitting 
about in unapproachable places on the open marsh; 
some were sleeping, and we made a tedious crawl] up to 
five that were on a bare spot. Letting them sleep on. 
we fussed for more than an hour with a piece of smoked 
glass, trying to see a transit of Venus that was to be 
pulled off that day. Venus does not line up for transits 
very often, and we wanted to see one while our eyes 
were good; she did the trick all right, and will again 
somewhere around 2002. After the transit we tried the 
five ducks and could not get quite near enough to 
shoot, but studied them a good bit. They sat in a very 
exposed place, where the cold wind had full sweep. 


Now and then one would ghift his head to take the 
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kink out of his neck, or pull his feet up into his feathers. 
There did not seem to be a sentinel, perhaps they re- ° 
lied on the gulls which were steadily circling about. 
Ducks can read the signs made by gulls and crows, as 
many a gunner has found.to his exasperation. We 
could do nothing with them and went back to our boat: 

The two following incidents were related to the 
writer many years ago. As men rarely tell of wrong 
doings that never happen, we may consider these Stories 
true. The first was told us by a gentleman (long since 
ga.hered to his fathers) as a happening of his boy- 
hood. He had a half holiday, not from school, but 
from farm labor, and being provided with ammunition 
and a single gun of the old Queen Anne style, he got 
a boat and rowed out to Little Bird Island. After put- 
ting his boat as much out of sight as possible, he built 
a blind of loose stones—repaired an old one, probably— 
and sat down to wait. He watched and waited through 
the afternoon into almost evening without getting a 
shot. Then he saw away up toward Long Beach three 
birds flying direct for the island. They swung around 
to leeward and came up and settled with that delight- 
ful swish we so love to hear. The ducks, in single file, 
came to land and prepared to rest. When it was all 
over, he looked, and lo! three more ducks; again the de- 
lightful swish and the unsuspecting birds land as before. 
After the smoke cleared away, and calm reigned again, 
through the approaching twilight another devoted trio 
came. History repeated itself, and a happy boy rowed 
homeward with never a thought of ethics. That we 
have heard the old gentleman tell this incident as luck 
with ducks at one time and sheldrake another, does 
not affect the moral. Those birds were done feeding ‘ 
and were coming to the island to roost. , 

The shooting in the second case was done by an 
older man, but in more recent years. A resident of 
Half Way Pond, he left his house one morning, intend- 
ing to walk to North Sandwich—now Bournedale—and 
have Seth Holoway relay an ax. Putting the ax head 
in his pocket, he took his single-bore gun and started. 
He had some eight miles to walk, and when about half 
the way, turned aside to look into Moulton’s Pond for’ 
black ducks—dusky ducks. This pond is small, grassy 
and not given on maps; like many others in Plymouth 
woods, it was usually low in the fall. He saw some 
ducks sleeping (?) on a sandbar; they most likely had 
been “using” there for some time and were unsus- 
picious. The old man fetched a compass around 
through the woods so carefully that the birds did not 
hear him. His shot was so well timed that five were. 
killed and one or two winged—these got into the grass 
before he could reload. Not liking to leave his game 
in the woods, and unwilling to carry the extra weights 
to Holoway’s and back, he returned home and post- 
poned his trip till the next day. On the following 
morning he started out again, taking the gun and ax 
as before. On reaching the pond he repeated his 
previous performance and went home. The next day, 
having all the ducks he could use, the gun was left 
behind and the trip made without any incident. In 
extenuation, it can be truthfully said, that the. old 
gentleman lived out his simple life without knowing 
(or dreaming even) that he had committed an un- 
worthy act. 


Such old-time gunners as used to gather on snowy 
days in Fearing’s Tavern, and Daniel Weston’s store, 
were fond of telling the remarkable shots they had 
made or missed. On a stormy day, back in the early 
*40s, we can see around the genial fire a little coterie 
of choice spirits, among whom might be Seth Sturte- 
vant. Peter Holmes, Micah Gibbs, Charles Hamolin, 
Seth Besse and Stephen Wright. The door opens and 
in comes Nat. Hamblin. After stamping off the snow, 
loosening up his great coat and finding a seat, he tells 
the following story: 

“I was down to Barney’s Point the other day and 
saw a great raft of bluebills. They were out in Crab 
Cove, and I was wondering how I could toll them in. 
I got down as near the shore as I could, and all at 
once they began to swim right for me. I was sur- 
prised, and could not understand it, till happening to 
look down the bank in front of me, I saw a fox lying 
in the seaweed windrow. His head was pointed to- 
ward the birds, and they could see nothing except the 
tip of his tail, which he was waving to toll them in. 
I got all ready, and when the coming birds ranged with 
the top of the fox’s head, I let her go.” 

“Well, how many?” said several. 

“She missed fire.” ; 

This statement relieved the tension, and was better, 
perhaps, for the narrator’s reputation for strict veracity. 

We think it was told of Peter Holmes, that once he 
was watching a bunch of five or six ducks in Red Brook, 
and saw an otter swimming down stream toward the 
birds, which were within range; timing his shot, he 
killed the whole business—six ducks and an otter. 

What does constitute a true sportsman? “He is 
sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment seat.” 
Shall we sift out all the old-timers? Hardly. The 
clean grain that is left would not seed the country. We 
have read Forest AND STREAM from the very first, the 
cream of the shooting world. Write and subscribe for 
this paper; no sportsman could fail to find a jury of 
his peers among its correspondents, © : 

The two most popular men in their respective coun- 
tries are sportsmen. 

“How 
Much I am like Theodore, 
And Theodore like ime, 
I am,.in fact (this might not be 
A bad thing to suggest), 
The Theodore of the East, and‘he 


sl Fao Wilhelm af the West,” 
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But customs vary so, that what is a right and proper 
way for the Eastern Theodore to take his stags, bears, 
boars, rabbits and other game would be a very dis- 
tasteful way for the Wilhelm ot the West. Merely a 
different point of view. 

The late Sir Samuel Baker was a sportsman of sports- 
men, and shot for sport only; he had a very proper 
appreciation of the right thing. So filled was he with 
this spirit on one occasion, that, snatching a gun from 
a bearer, he ran up alongside a fleeing elephant and 
fired a charge of snipe shot behind her ear; she got 
away. Another time, being out of ball, he fired a 
charge of shillings and sixpences at a buffalo; if that 
was not a refutation of shooting for money, let some 
one speak. : . 

And yet, he shot lots of large game in tanks an 
lakes, where it had to lie and decay. Taken all in all, 
he was a very destructive man. It may be urged that 
he was clearing a country of dangerous and unneces- 
sary animals.. 

As for present sportsmanship, the writer would re- 
spectfulily move, that the gentleman who represents 
Prewer, Maine, be considered a true sportsman. In 
ancient times men were named for their characteristics, 
and we know of no one more happily christened than 
Mr. Hardy, or more deserving of distinction as a 
sportsman; to achieve success in this line, one must 
be manly, and to follow the chase one must be hardy. 

Coming back to ethics, we have a difficult subject; 
what are they? To the elect, they represent the prin- 
ciples to which all true sportsmen subscribe, and from 
which, the old-time gunner (who shot for meat and 
fun both), the ground and sitting shot, the market 
hunter, the game butcher (not always a market hunter) 
and miscreants in general have no appeal. Where did 
these ethics come from? Everything had its origin 
at some time, but, the origin of many things is hid in 
obscurity. Of course there are many kinds of ethics, 
but we are dealing with those of hunting. , 

It is evident that it is useless to search outside the 
back tracks of civilization, for savages had none so 
far as we can learn, and if they did have any, they were 
of a different breed and not worth considering. Sav- 
ages take pot shots whenever they can; yet, strange to 
say, savages and game exist together, the supply hold- 
ing its own against a non-ethical pursuit. Pursuing our 
subject, we can trace ethics back along those roads all 
of which led to Rome, further yet we follow them to 
Greece, where much that is noble, good and pure had 
its origins. As near as we can find out, the ethical 
halo which surrounds the true sportsman is a remnant 
of the luster and glory which surrounded Diana, and 
was by her bequeathed to all sporting, or, more prop- 
erly, hunting people of the earth, without reservation, 
and of late years has been arrogated to themselves by 
a certain class. We should like to say the mantle of 
Diana had fellen upon the hunters, but the contem- 
lation of a great painting by a renowned artist, show- 
ing the goddess with all her attendants in pursuit ofa 
stag, constrains us to the belief that mantles were un- 
known, or, at least, unpopular in those days. _ 3 

When it comes to application, the foregoing prin- 
ciples are often honored in the breach. One of your 
correspondents would take a rising vote on a differ- 
ence of opinion between himself and Blunt Old Man. 
Recently in one of our neighboring towns, a gentle- 
man sought an office, the gift of which was vested in 
his townsmen. He canvassed the town thoroughly and 
got a yes or no answer from enough voters to find by 
comparison with the check list, that he would have a 
majority of sixty if all the others voted against him. 
He was defeated by forty votes, and when questioned 
about the defection among his constituents, declared 
he had found a hundred liars. ; : 

Some thirty-five years ago the writer was out with 
his father and brothers shooting partridges (ruffed 
grouse). The old gentleman had just made a neat 
double on two birds which sprang up in a swamp and 
took opposite directions; our dog had just brought the 
second bird to hand, when a genuine sportsman ap- 
peated. He had heard the shooting and hastened up. 
He wanted the two birds badly. It seemed that he 
had gone out on his own hook, and left a party of 
friends, who ttok another direction. He had seen no 
birds, and had a wager with Peieg Hackett, that he 
could and would kill a partridge. The price of a supper 
at Hackett’s depended on his skill; two boys were 
richer each by fifty cents, and it was up to Hackett. 


This ‘was all right, only, had Cale Loring been present - 


he could have amended his celebrated adage to include 
sportsmen with fishermen. : 

Again, we were on Sandy Neck, our live decoys 
were sunning themselves on the bank by their coop 
near the shanty. Three sportsmen came around the 
point; the ducks flew off the bank, and one of the men 
fired both barrels at them. His companions laughed 
at and chaffed him considerably; he offered to pay 
damages, but, as we could not see that he had hit 
anything none were assessed. _ 

Another time we had our rig set in the mouth of 
Cow Creek. Some twenty-five wooden decoys were 
floating so artistically, that they were mistaken for 
the real by a sportsman who was being propelled that 
way by his boatman. Our live decoys were sleeping on 
the bank, for it was warm and sunny, and nothing do- 
ing. Being out of possible range, we watched with 
interest the skill of the boatman as he slowly brought 
his craft up to the flock. The sportsman, well down 
in the bow, with his gun projecting like the bill of 
an immense snipe, was making ready for a ripping pot 
shot when the eye of the experienced guide discovered 
the illusion. The sportsman’s disappointment was al- 
most pathetic; but, just then he caught sight of the 
live decoys, and in an audible whisper, said, “There are 
some ducks,” and brought his gun to bear on them. 
At this we called out that he need not shoot, as the 
ducks were tied. He was the Simon-pure, no meat 
hunter, market ‘hunter, game hog or other outlaw, but 
a well-to-do, elderly good citizen, of whom no ill could 
be said. 

Again we were sitting on ouf boat below the bank, 
at the mouth of Mission Creek; our rig was floating 
idly in a little pool. Of a sudden the monotony was 
broken by the bang of a gun and the whiz of shot over 


our head and among the decoys. We lay low for the 
second barrel, but nothing coming, peeked over the 
bank, and saw a sportsman, still seventy or more yards 
off, making his way across the bog in our direction. 
He had on boots that laced on each side of the leg 
below the knee, and as they flared at the top, while he 
went over their depth at every step, each withdrawal 
took up an aggregation of mud and made progression 
almost impossible. He finally came up out of breath, 
puffing and blowing, and the following was said: 

“You have a good gun there.” 

“Did I cover them well?” 

“Couldn’t say; but you shot an awful distance.” 

He complimented our stools and passed on. 

Shortly after this and on the same creek, a gunner 
was putting out his rig and standing in his boat 
among the flock. It was in the morning twilight and 
he saw two men rowing up toward him, but did not 
g-ve them any attention. One of these men caught sight 
of the decoys, and, snatching his gun, fired; a glancing 
shot struck the gunner under one eye, making a wound 
so painful that the others had to pick up his rig and 
carry him to the city. 

These anecdotes prove nothing, except that on the 
spur of sighting game the ethical shoot quickly. 

We have never had a market hunter shoot at our 
rig, or at ourselves; we have had an old-fashioned 
gunner stalk our decoys, and have had an Indian put 
a rifle ball through one. We once lost a shot at 
some dusky ducks because we could not determine 
whether they were the real thing, or another’s rig, until 
they had flown off. Watter B. SAvArRY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

True sport often needs protection from men who are 
offended when told they are not real sportsmen, but 
masked pot-hunters posing as sportsmen, 

Is it not very seriously true that what some “critics” 
of the “blunt old age” school can do to worry and weaken 
the courage, hopefulness and nerve-force, and to chill and 
undermine the enthusiastic and future usefulness of one 
whose young name and fame are world-wide among 
naturalists and sportsmen, is evidenced by the collapse, 
blindness, and possibly ended career of Mr. W. J. Long? 
Does it not seem probable that, as a sad result of the 
severe strain that “critics” have placed upon him, he now 
sits in a dark room at Stamford, Conn., his young wife 
and child beside him? Worse, where are the published 
expressions of even slightest regret from the men who, 
I believe, have shortened his life through years of per- 
sistently published “criticism,” urged home with their 
utmost power of separate and concerted ridicule and 
denial—attacks that I am told continue? 

Of course the above will also be contradicted; but 
meanwhile, no doubt, guilty gentlemen will be satisfied 
with results; and readers here are sure to judge for them- 
selves. I leave it with them to say whether those who 
have watched the course of the controversies believe that 
the above conclusions are the result of proper reasoning 
and warranted, or are far-fetched. The matter will not be 
mentioned again by me. Mr. Long has proved able to 
take care of himself, and no doubt will be again, if, hap- 
pily, he shall recover. As to the persistent character of 
the disputes and denials, and whether the tension of them 
caused Mr. Long’s collapse, it should be remembered 
that all the facts needed to really form a conclusion 
already exist or continue in the issues of various publica- 
tions. The public will be the real judge accordingly on 
its own knowledge, and not by reason of merely reading 
published opinions or statements of any writer, or those 
printed by the management of any newspaper or 
magazine. 

When, to strengthen one of his many attacks 
on what he has seen fit to call the “modern 
school” of naturalists, Mr. John Burroughs absurdly 
stated in Outing last July that his mere reaching while 
concealed, for a gun to shoot at “sleeping” dusky mallards 
on the Hudson one spring, instantly waked them “time 
and again” by “duck-and-man-telepathy,” he was 
promptly admonished here that before assuming to criti- 
cise others and styling them “romancers,’ ’he should first 
cease “romancing” himself, and stop such unsportsman- 
like conduct as shooting at dusky mallards “all sound 
asleep !” 

This counter-attack was just and unanswerable. It has 
been most amusing to note how its force is sought to be 
broken by denials, side-tracking, and attempts by others 
to create other issues. 

Our new national law to protect wildfowls will, I am 
advised, prohibit under heavy penalties, the shooting of 
all ducks unless they are flying when fired at. This 
shows how the public regards pot-hunters. 

However, it is interesting to note the familiar line-up 
of apologists. One hails from sleepy Philadelphia, and 
dons the very large mask of Ocean! Another, said to be 
a student of bear trails, imported camels, etc., uses a 
Spanish quill-name while mentioning that a single red- 
head duck, probably asleep by himself, did not fly, and 
was potted and given away! If he had been starving it 
would have been different, but not sport. 

A third unlocated, ancient coadjutor sits in some easy 
chair of a presumably remote room, loads a rusty fowling 
piece with wads, and contentedly fires from behind the 
triple mask not only of anonymity, but also of paraded 
“bluntness” and alleged experience. He claims credence, 
extra reverence and authority, and special consideration 
because he says he is “blunt,” and asserts he is an “old 
man.” He assumes that all this masking somehow con- 
fers on him what will be gladly recognized as a specially 
honorable jurisdiction to teach, rebuke, and instruct and 
order others to comply with what will meet his own very 
manifest wishes. Worse, he refuses to disclose his 
identity ! 

These gentlemen should not love darkness, the refuge 
of those afraid of light. When they give their real names 
and addresses, and the times, durations and locations of 
their actual duck shooting experiences and acquaintances 
for verification, and also show that they are not thinly 
disguised members of the sore little band of senior 
wranglers, some of whom have been glad, for years, to 
maul everything asserted here out of their own narrow 
spheres ‘of sport, then it will be time enough to get some 
real duck shooters, and members or officers of a few 
actual sporting clubs on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 


and the Great Lakes, as well as in the British Northwest 
and the Mississippi, Missouri and St. Lawrence valleys, 
to state here that to fire at dusky mallards “sound asleep” 
is forbidden by their club or hunting usages and rules, 
is never sanctioned, and is recognized as a proper cause 
for reprimand, admonishment, and final expulsion if per- 
sisted in. To these testimonials it will be easy to quote 
earnest pleadings from the real naturalists, like Elliott, 
for mercy to just these wildfowls. 

Readers have already passed adverse judgment on 
shooters at sleeping ducks. Yet “of the same opinion 
still,” no matter what may be the public verdict in favor 
of these beautiful and fast disappearing birds (see Elliott, 
Wildfowl”), “argument” would go on forever, as apolo-, 
gists would be driven from cover to cover, and final 
refuge found in such sophistry as claiming there were 
really no ducks, guns, powder, shot, water, world, sports- 
men or laws, nor any publications in which to air their 


“views.” Ll. -- 





Exmira, N. Y., Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I thoroughly agree with M. Hardy, who writes in the 
December 10 Forest AND STREAM about who are the true 
sportsmen. I am another sportsman who has shot grouse, 
quail and woodcock for forty years, and I have owned 
but two dogs. One was a cocker spaniel, which, when 
it got aged, would work up on a bird and then wait for 
me, giving me a good shot on the wing. The other a 
black setter, bought of Mr. Charles Haley, of Bath, 
N. Y., which I could not keep long. (Another shooter 
wanted her for more money than I could afford to wrap 
up in dog skin.) 

My father, being an enthusiastic wing shot and trout 
fisherman, was to blame, I suppose, for my taking to the 
gun and rod. I also commenced shooting in the Adiron- 
dacks with a double muzzleloading rifle that had one bad 
fault of missing fire—especially if what I was trying to 
shoot at was a nice buck standing broadside on. My next 
gun was a Frank Wesson .44 R. T. tip up single shot that 
never missed fire. I remember one of the boys picking 
up one of the cartridges in the spring that had lain out 
all winter and it went on first trial in the gun and seemed 
to have all the force a fresh cartridge would have. 

Mr. Hardy’s friends must use poor judgment in load- 
ing their shells if they use 12 grains with 1% to 14 
ounces of shot. Our shooters here use 1% and a num- 
ber only 1 ounce of shot. 

I would laugh some, I think, to see anyone try to still- 
hunt our wary old grouse. I haven’t seen one in a tree 
or on the ground in ten years about here, and I shoot 
some. I have many friends who have dogs that I gun 
with, and being away from home most of the time I keep 
none. My friends always get the cream of the shooting, 
however, and most of the game; still I get a heap of 
satisfaction in once in a while closing up the wings of a 
swift-flying grouse or quail that has got away from the 
chap with the dog, and had not counted on the old man 
on the side. And, by the way, take the dog out of the 
question and the game would more than hold its own 
with all the shooters. 

Did you ever nearly step on one of our cotton-tail rab- 
bits in the high grass and see how easily he could side- 
step a load from each barrel of your gun? Great work. 

My idea of a true sportsman is one who can refrain 
from potting a bunch of quail when he runs on to them 
when alone; who is always willing to help out his friends 
with information of where to go; who does no shooting 
or fishing out of season or unlawfully; who, if he comes 
home with an empty bag, can tell his friends just what he 
got; who obeys the game laws, tries to get his friends to 
do the same, and pays 100 cents on a dollar, who is 
satisfied with a moderate bag, and has a good time if the 
bag is empty. If he is this kind of a man he can use dogs 
or not and I think he would suit Brother Hardy. 

E. H. K. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Blunt Old Man refers to me as a (quondam) “usually 
intelligent” contributor. I’ve been thrown out of a jury 
box by the learned counsel because (he said) I was “un- 
usually intelligent.” I’ve always said our jury system 
needed reforming. So now where am I at? ° 

Now, I don’t worry how Blunt Old Man or any other 
kind of an old man “swats” his ducks. I’m not the duck, 
so what care I? 

After Blunt Old Man downs Brown (if he does), I’m 
ready to take my dressing-down with humiliation and 
repentance for condemning the “swatting” of a bevy of 
quail all together asleep at the same time in a cosy fence 
corner enjoying the invigorating rays of the noonday 
sun. . 

But my dear old fellow-contributor, Cabia Blanco, 
swatting a duck sitting. Et tu Brute! O tempora! O 
mores! CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

BurFa.o, N. Y., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
If I were to take sides with either the Blunt Old Man or 
Charles Cristadoro on the question started by Mr. L. F. 
Brown when he condemned Manly Hardy for shooting 
a duck sitting, I would have to take sides with the 
former to the extent that it has been, and still is, a 
common practice with duck hunters to shoot them sitting 
under certain conditions. There are many conditions 
under which, if a gunner \.ere to shoot at swimming 
ducks, he could undoubtedly be called a pot-hunter ; there 
are also times when people well known for their sports- 
manlike qualities have shot swimming ducks and gone on 
record over their own signatures. For instance, Mr. 
Grinnell in his book on “American Duck Shooting,” 
page 334, quotes the well-known sportsman, Mr. E. 
Hough, from an article he wrote for the Forest AND 
STREAM about river shooting. Mr. Hough says: “We 
had learned to believe it as honorable to shoot a duck 
diving as one flying.” The ducks in question were hard 
to get on the wing, so they took them the other way. But 
we believe Mr. Brown and Mr. Cristadoro made no dis- 
tinctions, but condemned anyone who would shoot a duck 
other than on the wing. I think all will agree that Mr. 
Hough has a secure position in the sportsman’s world. 

Now, I think it a great deal more sportsmanlike to 
shoot a single duck on the watef than to shoot into a 
thick bunch coming in to the decoys, and that 
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number. If these ethical writers will hold up their right 
hand and say they pick out the single ones and do not 
shoot into a bunch, they are the Simon-pure article. I 
cannot put my finger on anyone who does do that. They 
shoot into a bunch, when they get the chance, to lessen 
the chance of a miss and to bag all they can at one shot. 

See what Mr. Bishop says in the “American Sports- 
man’s Library,” in the book on “The Water Fowl 
Family.” Speaking of the gunners on the Massachusetts 
coast, he says: “In Massachusetts ducks are not only 
permitted to alight, but are also persuaded to huddle up 
and get their heads together, with the result that often 
not a single begrudged bird escapes the fusillade—a 
shooting custom excused on the ground that ducks are 
few and far between.” This is very bad, but it helps to 
bear out the Blunt Old Man in his remarks about duck 
hunters. 

In this book Mr. Bishop mentions shooting at a club 
in Currituck Sound, and he says they wound up the day 
on three ducks which had swum in to the decoys, 
and that the shot was the sunset gun. It reads very much 
as though these ducks took theirs on the water. The 
shooting was made from a club there which he mentions. 

DIxMONT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Joe W. Hutt in the current number gives his opinion 
as to what was the cause of the buffalo leaving us. He 
and I agree exactly as to the cause. Blizzards had noth- 
ing to do with it. Those buffalo had been in the country 
for hundreds, maybe thousands of years, and so had the 
blizzards; still the buffalo, or a part of them, lived 
through each blizzard. In our time they were only found 
west of the Mississippi. It may not be known by every 
one, but it is a fact that they once roamed clear from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. I have never seen 
any evidence of their being west of these mountains, but 
they were at one time in all the eastern country south 
of New York State. It was no blizzard that killed them 
off. The Sharps buffalo gun in the hands of the skin- 
hunter did it. 

I don’t want to call Mr. Hutt down on account of his 
opinion in regard to the soldiers; he at least does not 
think that we killed off all the buffalo; we helped to do 
it; but the soldiers, when I was one, sometimes found 
other things besides their rations to destroy, and very 
often some of us at times did not destroy a great amount 
of rations, unless we drew our rations from the buffalo 
while we were trying to destroy hostile Indians. The 
want of these rations could not be blamed on the Govern- 
ment, though; they had plenty for us whenever we could 
get within striking distance of them. 

Captain Kelly said in his account of how the buffalo 
came to be missing, that our general officers wanted them 
killed off; and he gave Buffalo Bill and Buffalo Jones as 
his authority. I would accept Mr. Jones’s word on any 
subject; I have known both him and Cody; but I never 
knew of either the Generals or their subordinate officers 
advocating the killing off of the buffalo by us in order to 
exterminate them. These officers believed, as we did— 
those of us at least who took the trouble to give these 
things any thought—that as long as we had the buffalo 
we never could keep the Indians on a reservation; but 
they did not advocate the killing off of the buffalo by us. 
On the contrary, we were not allowed to kill one that we 
could not use. I have been told, time and again, not to 
kill them, nor let other men kill them, when we did 
not need them. 

Captain Kelly, I think it was, made the statement that 
both Sheridan and Sherman had ordered guns to be given 
to friendly Indians to kill off buffalo. The last time I 
ever saw General Sherman before he retired (I saw and 
talked with him after that in Chicago), I acted as his 
orderly when he paid our post a visit. He asked me then 
if we still could get plenty of buffalo. They were still 
plentiful then. Only a short time before this I had been 
out with an English officer hunting them, and he had told 
me that probably I would live to see the last of them 
killed. I told General Sherman this, and his reply was, 
“Well, I am afraid he is right.” Then, after a moment’s 
study, he said: “And it is a pity, too, is it not? We 
will miss them.” He would not be likely to furnish guns 
so that we would miss them sooner. 

It took us less than twenty-five years to kill off the last 
of the buffalo. In May, 1866, I stood behind a butte on 
the Laramie plains, holding on to the heads of my team 
horses while a herd of buffalo that our men had estimated 
to contain 250,000 passed us on the run. This was the 
largest herd I have ever seen. In November, 1879, a 
Comanche chief and I killed the last one that has ever 
been seen on the Texas Panhandle, and the last one I 
have ever seen anywhere. CasiA BLANCO, 


A National Game Reserve. 


Tue bill designated H. R. 11584, introduced by Hon. 
John F. Lacey, of Iowa, to authorize the setting apart of 
areas of the Wichita Forest Reserve as a game preserve, 
was passed by the House unanimously on December 13. 
The measure provides: 

“That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to designate such areas in the Wichita Forest 
Reserve as should, in his opinion, be set aside for the 
protection of game animals and birds, and be recognized 
as a breeding place therefor. 

“Sec. 2, That when such areas have been designated as 
provided for in Section 1 of this act, hunting, trapping, 
killing or capturing of game animals and birds upon the 
lands of the United States within the limits of said 
areas shall be unlawful, except under such regulations as 
may be prescribed from time to time by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and any person violating such regulations 
or the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction in any United 
States court of competent jurisdiction, be fined in a sum 
not exceeding one thousand dollars or be imprisoned for 
a period not exceeding one year, or shall suffer both fine 
and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

“Sec. 3.. That it is the purpose of this act to protect from 
trespass the public lands of the United States and the 
- game animals and birds which may be thereon, and not 
...ta interfere with the operations of the local game laws as 
affecting private, State, or Territorial lands.” '. 

The report of the Committee on the Public Lands to 


whom the bill had been referred ran as follows: 

“The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11584) for the protection of wild 
animals and birds in the Wichita Forest Reserve, hav- 
ing had under consideration said bill, would respectfully 
submit the following report and recommend that said bill 
do pass without amendment : 

“The Wichita Forest Reserve has been set apart in the 
Wichita Mountains in Oklahoma. This mountainous 
tract of land is surrounded on all sides with farming 
lands, and has been reserved as a permanent timber 
reserve. The bill proposes to permit the President of the 
United States to designate such part of the said reserve 
as in his opinion may be proper also as a game preserve 
for animals and birds. The President in one of his mes- 
sages has asked that this authority be given as to all 
the forest reserves in the United States. He recom- 
mended that the Executive be permitted to designate por- 
tions thereof as havens of refuge for the small remaining 
portion of our game and birds. Congress thus far has 
not favorably acted upon any such a general law. 

“This bill applies to one particular reserve, and many 
people in Oklahoma Territory have expressed their desire 
that this action be taken, and no opposition thereto has 
been expressed from the country affected thereby. 

“Oklahoma and Indian Territory are the favorite breed- 
ing grounds for quail and grouse, and there has been a 
great desire expressed from all parts of the country that 
some suitable portion of that region be protected from 
hunting so as to be used as a breeding ground. The 
game birds from this reserve would migrate to other 
parts of Indian Territory and Oklahoma, and thus pro- 
vide a supply for all parts of the surrounding country. 
This land is all public land, is now in a state of reserve, 
and is protected by Federal custodians. To protect the 
animals and birds in this forest, as well as the forest 
itself, would therefore not involve additional expense. 

“It would be an advantage to all the people of that 
Territory and in no wise interfere with the use of the 
forest reserve. The Depariment of Agriculture could 
also obtain supplies there for purposes of propagation in 
other parts of the country. 

“The President in his message to Congress called at- 
tention to the propriety of making some havens of refuge 
for the surviving wild birds, game, and fish within these 
reserves.” 


Massachusetts Quail. 


Boston, Dec. 17—Editor Forest and Stream: In re- 
ply to requests sent out by the secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, several 
of those who liberated quail have reported the results of 
their observations of the birds, and, in the main, these 
are similar to that of Mr. Taft, of Whitinsville, men- 
tioned some weeks since. In several instances the re- 
ports show conclusively that the quail put out have raised 
good sized broods this year. So encouraging are the re- 
sults of its efforts last spring that steps have already 
been taken by the State Association for continuing that 
branch of its work the coming winter and spring. There 
will also be systematic efforts to provide food for the 
remnant now left in our covers. 

Our sportsmen friends in Middleboro have already re- 
newed their efforts to feed the birds. They did a grand 
work in this line last winter. Among the active men of 
the club are two members of the State Association, Dr. 
W. C. Woodward and Mr, Samuel Shaw. Another name 
familiar to your dog-loving readers is that of Mr. George 
W. Lovell. The plan adopted in Stoneham at the sug- 
gestion of the well-known writer on natural history sub- 
jects, Mr. E. Harold Baynes, is an admirable one, not 
only for its immediate effect in saving the birds, but re- 
motely in an educational point of view. He was able 
to interest the school officials and teachers in the High 
School, and through them induced the boys to take food 
out into the fields and on the borders of the wood lots, 
clear away the snow and deposit it in partially sheltered 
places where it could be found by the birds. The lad 
who engages in work of that kind is well started on the 
road to intelligent sportsmanship; and the spectacle 
afforded by a group of school boys loaded down with 
bags of grain and tramping through the snow to rescue 
“our feathered friends” when on the verge of starvation, 
cannot fail to awaken the interest of the community in 
general. As food for wild birds, wheat, buckwheat, 
cracked corn and barley are excellent, and there is noth- 
ing the quail relish more than the sweepings of hay-lofts 
and barn floors. In winter, when the ground is mostly 
bare, they will commonly find seeds of one kind and an- 
other sufficient to sustain life. But when these are buried 
beneath the deep snow the bird has small chance. 

It is the opinion of sportsmen with whom I converse 
that our gunners will never again see live quail so numer- 
ous as they were in the fall of 1903, unless strenuous 
efforts are made to save what we now have from starva- 
tion and to plant as many as can be obtained from out- 
side the State. By the way, I have lately seen a report 
that the sportsmen of the Province of Ontario are cir- 
culating a petition to the Government for an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of quail to restock their covers. 

One of the newly organized clubs in our State is 
known as the “Sportsmen’s Protective Association of 
Eastern Massachusetts.” The first fox hunt of the club 
occurred on Thursday the 15th. Some 75 members in 
khaki and well armed followed the pack of about thirty 
hounds. Old hunters called it a “poor day”’—too cold, 
and the footprints of the fox were quickly filled with 
the dry snow, and did not hold the scent. However, 
one fox was killed, the fortunate hunter being my friend 
Dr. A. E. Merrill, of Somerville. The scene of his 
triumph was the westerly part of Wilmington. Another 
was wounded after a two hours’ chase by Mr. Sidney 
Buck, of Wilmington. About 3 P. M. the party rounded 
up at Masonic Hall, where dinner was served. Many 
towns of eastern Middlesex and western Essex are repre- 
sented in the club, and at this meet were men from a 
dozen or more towns and cities. Most of the members 
are enthusiastic sportsmen of various types; but several 
are expert quail and partridge hunters. To such the 
destruction even of one fox was a happy occurrence. 

The Fish and Game Department of Maine is constantly 
adding to the exhibit of trophies‘at Augusta. A bear 
caught by Warden Durgin near the forks of the Kenne- 


bec is a recent acquisition. Another is a big landlocked 
salmon, taken at Square Lake, which weighed 18 pounds 
and was 32 inches in length. 

Mr. C. S. Smith, of Goodwin’s Mills, has shot a pure 
white albino deer in the eastern part of the State, said 
to be the only one killed in that section for many years. 

Two successful women hunters recently returned from 
Norcross to their home in Bangor with one and two deer 
respectively. Another brought out one from Moosehead. 
Miss Mabel Winslow, of Beverly, Mass., and Miss 
Marion Ashley, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., each secured a 
moose this week. At midnight Thursday the Maine 
hunting season closed. Mcose shipments have been 220 
this year, as against 217 last year. Total of deer 4,271 
this year, 4,609 last year. So far as the providing of 
funds for the enforcement of the game laws is concerned, 
the friends of the non-resident license law pronounce it a 
success. 

A caribou was killed by Mrs. Avery Morehouse, who 
was hunting with her husband of Zealand Station, N. B., 
on the Keswick waters. Mr. Morehouse killed a monster 
bull moose with antlers spreading more than 50 inches. 


CENTRAL. 





The Shiras Pill. 


OxtaHoma, O, T., Dec. 13—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am strongly in favor of House Bill No. 15601 for the 
protection of migratory birds, as printed in issue of 
Forest AND StrEAM December 10. The preliminary 
clauses of the bill express in the best possible language 
the reasons why such a law is necessary, and I hope the 
bill may become a law. J. C. CrarK, 

Territorial Game and Fish Warden. 





Tue DELAWARE GAME PROTECTIVE. ASSOCIATION. 
A. D. Poot, J. DanrortH Busu, 
President. Sec’y and Treas. 

Wimincton, Del., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I duly received your letter of the 8th inst., and I have 
carefully read the proposed Federal game law (House 
Bill No. 15601). 

Doubtless the framers of this law have looked into 
the legal aspects of it and have satisfied themselves that 
the Federal Government can assume custody of migta- 
tory birds and pass laws for their protection, but’ this is 
a point upon which I fear litigation would ensue. Assum- 
ing, howeevr, that this can be sustained, I think the law 
a very good one, and should be productive of much bene- 
fit if the Department of Agriculture can enforce the regu- 
lations which by the act it is authorized to adopt. In my 
experience it is quite useless to pass laws for the protec- 
tion of game without at the same time providing for their 
enforcement, and if the Department can undertake to do 
this, then by all means let us have the law. 

It would, in my opinion, be better if Section 1 were 
made more specific, giving the scientific names of the 
birds it is intended to protect, as is done in the model 
bill of the American Ornithologists’ Union protecting 
non-game birds, as it is well known that the common 
names change in different localities; for instance, in some 
parts of this State woodcock are known as “snipe.” 

A. D. Pootg, President. 





Pittspurc, Pa., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your favor of the oth at hand and noted. I am heartily 
in accord with the bill introduced in the House by. Hon. 
George Shiras 3d, to give Federal protection to wildfowl. 
I have felt for years that unless some protection was 
afforded migratory birds, and-all spring shooting stopped, 
that it would be but a very short time until they were 
exterminated. 

I will take pleasure in doing everything in my power to 
help this bill along. W. M. KENNEDY. 





Granp Forks, N. D., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have your favor of the gth requesting my 
views on the proposed Shiras bill for Federal protection 
to migratory game birds of the United States. I am in 
sympathy with this or any other measure in the interest 
of game protection; but I think the bill in question should 
stipulate and absolutely prohibit spring shooting, and 
give each State the right and power to fix the open season 
during the fall, as conditions and dates of maturity of the 
different game birds vary materially in the different 
States, and those interested, being residents of a State, 
are in a better position to designate by law the open 
season than would be a Federal officer. 

CLARENCE A, HALE, 





BrookLinE, Mass., Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Without doubt a Federal law for the protection of migra- 
tory game birds, by prescribing uniform close seasons for 
certain fixed zones of territory, and containing practical 
regulations for its enforcement, would be a grand good 
thing. 

My first thought is, would such a law be held to be 
constitutional? But that is a question for lawyers, not 
for laymen. If Mr. Shiras has solved the problem, he de- 
serves the support of all sportsmen. 

The next question is, Could such a law be enforced? 
It is not enough to say, “It shall not be lawful to shoot,” 
etc., or to declare “penalties by fine or imprisonment.” 
That is the common wording of many of our present 
State laws, a-majority of which would be good enough if 
they were really enforced. What is needed is clear, prac- 
tical provisions for the constant watch for and detection 
of violations, and the wherewithal to keep such machinery 
in constant motion. We pass laws to preserve order in 
the streets, to prevent thieving, murder, and other crimes, 
and then we put our hands in our pockets and pay our 
taxes to keep policemen continually on the watch. that 
such laws shall not be broken. If we want effective game 
laws, we must similarly provide for their enforcement. 
No better provision can be made than by the imposi- 
tion of a game license tax; the money so secured to. be 
kept as a separate fund, and used for the permanent. em- 
ployment of efficient game wardens. 

If Section: 2 of the proposed bill could be thus amended, 
the bill would be str ened, though I confess I do 
not see how a Federal bill could contain provisions for 
the uniform impdsition of license ‘taxes. “Such taxa- 
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weak point of the plan. Even if Federal game legisla- 
tion be constitutional, it would be of little use if the 
means of enforcement were left to the several States. 
Some would do something, some more, some less. There 
would be the same confusion as to means of enforcement 
as there now is to close seasons. To hope that Congress 
would appropriate money for game protection is vision- 
ary. It is doubtful if the people at large care much for 
game protection; they don’t yet realize it pays—that it 
brings in money to the community; therefore they cer- 
tainly will ask that sportsmen themselves furnish the 
money needed. There is no practical way for sportsmen 
» contribute the necessary funds other than gun license 
ees. 

So I fear that even if we should get a Federal game 
law,-it would not accomplish all we hope. The situation, 
though, would be better than it is now; and that would 
be something gained. F. S. MeEap. 





PuHILapetpHia, Pa. Dec. 13.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I was very glad to see the other day that there 
are beginning to be some results from my long letter 
published in Forest AnD STREAM last summer on the sub- 
ject of protecting wildfowl by Congressional legislation, 
which would be enforced uniformly in all the States. In 
that letter I expressed some doubts as to whether Con- 
gress had the constitutional power to protect wildfowl 
in all the States and enforce its protection by fine and 
imprisonment. But in your issue of last Saturday you 
describe a bill which has been introduced into Congress 
by Mr. George Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania, to accomplish 
wildfowl protection and put the matter under the con- 
trol of the Department of Agriculture. Mr. Shiras evi- 
dently thinks that this bill is constitutional, and the 
ground it takes that the migratory wildfowl are, so to 
speak, interstate birds, belonging to all the people and 
not to any one State, is very interesting, and I hope it 
will prove to be legally sound. ; 

We can never accomplish very much in wildfowl pro- 
tection until we have the whole force of the National 
Government on our side. Let us give every encourage- 
ment to Mr. Shiras and his friends in their praiseworthy 
efforts. A beginning has now been made, and it was some 
sort of begining which I have always longed for, and 
which I advocated in my letter. We can now move for- 
ward, put the question through its regular stages, and 
feel our way to some satisfactory result. I am con- 
vinced that all that is required to bring back the wild- 
fowl to the numbers they were sixty or seventy years ago 
is merely a little ordinary thrift and common sense in the 
protection of them, administered by laws which can be 
enforced without fear or favor. I feel sure that Forest 
AND STREAM will not be behind hand in backing up Mr. 
Shiras. Sypney G. FIsHER. 





From the Bay City (Mich.) Tribune. 

CONGRESSMAN SurRas, of Pennsylvania, has introduced 
a bill to protect migratory game birds of the United 
States. The ground taken as the motive for the introduc- 
tion of this bill is that it has been demonstrated by ex- 
perience that laws passed in the States and Territories 
to protect game birds within their respective limits have 
proved insufficient to protect migratory birds, and the ex- 
termination of many valuable species of the same is 
threatened. 

The measure is cordially supported by Forest AND 
SrreaM, which contends that in practice the protection of 


wildfowl by the States has proved ineffectual, and if the 
migratory species are to be preserved from utter exter- 
mination in a short period of time they must have the 
protection which only the Federal Government can give. 

It contends, further, that the thoughtful sportsmen of 
the country will indorse the bill in question as the only 
solution of the vexed problem of protection to migratory 
birds yet suggested. It calls on sportsmen, as individuals 
and in association as clubs and game protective societies, 
to declare fo rihis bill and give it their cordial and un- 
reserved support. It is to be borne in mind that the only 
species of fowl aimed at in the proposed legislation is the 
migratory birds which breed in districts beyond the State 
boundaries in the north and pass, after a temporary stay, 
into other districts and out of the State boundaries to the 
south, and being only temporarily and transiently in the 
limits of the State they are not properly under its ;uris- 
diction, nor may they be efficiently protected by it. 

Many of the most intelligent men of Michigan have 
expressed satisfaction with the Shiras bill, and promise to 
lend their influence in getting for it the recognition to 
which they believe it is to be entitled, as the only practi- 
cable method by which migratory birds can be protected 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I had intended to write a few lines commendatory of 
the measure for national game protection, but, in lieu 
of same, I will inclose a clipping from the Pioneer 
Press, giving Mr. Fullerton’s view upon the bill, which 
will certainly carry more weight than anything I might 
say. Who will oppose this bill when it comes up, I 
cannot imagine, nor can I conjure up any reasons that 
may be given for its “killing,” unless some “Blunt Old 
Man” should arise in his wrath and object to any law 
that would prevent his killing a duck standing or wad- 
dling, asleep or awake, swimming or flying, in winter 
or in summer, or in spring, or in autumn. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





S. F. Fullerton, Executive Agent of the State, Fish 
and Game Commission, has written to Senators Nelson 
and Clapp and the Minnesota Congressman, urging 
them to support the Federal game bill which is to come 
up in Congress at the short session. 

The bill was introduced by Congressman Shiras, of 
Pennsylvania, and it is endorsed by the game wardens 
of the States and sportsmen throughout the country. 
The bill provides especially for the protection of migra- 
tory game birds. 

“Tt is time that some such law is passed by Congress,” 
said Mr. Fullerton. ‘‘Few of the Northwestern States 
have laws against spring shooting of game birds. 
Minnesota has such a law and some of the other States 
have imperfect laws, which do not protect the game 
bird as it should be protected. From the time the 
birds leave this State to winter in the south until they 
return in the nesting time in spring, they are ‘pounded’ 
all along the route. It ought to be a crime for any one 
to shoot game birds during the nesting season, and yet 
this is just what is done from the border to the gulf. 
To do this is like killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. 

“I know that the bill which is to come up for dis- 
cussion at this session of Congress will have the ap- 
proval of every sportsman in the United States. Special 
laws to achieve the same end are being agitated in nearly 


every State in the Union, but I think a Federal law 
enforced by officers especially appointed for the pur- 
om, eae be more effective than a mass of conflicting 
aws. 

The law contains features that have been aggregated 
by sportsmen for many years. Advocates of the bill say 
that extermination of game birds is threatened. The 
valuable species which are destroyed by the wholesale, 
it is said, cannot be restored under State laws. Mr. 
Fullerton says that if the bill is passed this winter to 
go into effect next spring, by the time the game bird 
season opens in Minnesota in the fall, the increase 
will be very great. 





In West Virginia. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The mountains of West Virginia still afford some, sport 
for the gunners. Recently one of our fellow townsmen, 
Glenn Hunter, went up into the mountains about fifteen 
miles for a few days’ hunt, and killed two fine wild tur- 
key gobblers, each weighing 19 pounds. As a result a 
few of his favored friends were treated to a turkey din- 
ner. I was among them, and can testify that wild turkey 
fattened on nuts, as in this case, is of delicious flavor. 
May the noble bird multiply and wax fat, and never cease 
to exist in our mountain State. Mr. Hunter reports them 
in considerable numbers, and seemingly very little hunted. 
Small game of all kinds is scarce this season. A letter 
from a friend in Randolph county says he secured a fine 
buck October 19. The morning he left the woods—Octo- 
ber 21—there was a little tracking snow, and they tracked 
five different bears, which would indicate that they are 
quite plentiful. 

On the 8th inst., a six-year-old child of Horace Baker, 
in Logan county, was attacked by a black bear while 
playing near the edge of a clearing 300 yards from the 
house. Before help could reach her she was badly crushed 
and bruised, and the clothing was torn from her body. 
Her recovery is doubtful. She was rescued by her 
sixteen-year-old brother, who killed the bear with his 
father’s rifle. It weighed 300 pounds. This is unusual, 
but the report seems well founded. There is now a move- 
ment on foot to enact a law to protect the bear in West 
Virginia, and put him on the list of game animals, to be 
killed only at certain seasons of the year. Reports come 
in from time to time of deer being killed in different 
parts of the State. 

There are prospects of a lively hustle among aspirants 
for the office of State Game Warden, and it is hoped that 
some energetic person who has the interests of game pro- 
tection at heart may be appointed, for it is well known 
that game laws are violated without interference in some 
parts of the State. EMERSON CARNEY. 


A Long Memory for a Sight. 


Toronto, Canada, Dec. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have looked over a lot of files of Forest AND STREAM, 
but cannot find the address of the seller of the “Barger 
sight” for shotguns. It was advertised with a plate. 
Can you help me out by sending me the address, and 
oblige an old subscriber. W. B. P. 

[Our correspondent has a good memory. The sight 
in question was advertised for about six months in 1900 
by Gray & Barger, 309 Broadway, New York. We have 
not heard of it lately, and do not know that it is still 
made. ] 





Fish and*Fishing. 


‘A [Fifty Thousand Acre Preserve. 


Tue Canadian Camp of New York, which has now 
over five hundred members, is contemplating the pur- 
chase of a large hunting and fishing preserve in north- 
ern Canada. It is understood that the committee 
charged with the necessary arrangements has secured 
an option upon a very desirable territory of some 50,000 
acres in extent, situated to the north of Lake Huron in 
the Province of Ontario. Through the middle of this 
territory runs the Mississaga River, which rises close 
to the height of land that separates the waters running 
into Hudson Bay from those falling into the great lakes. 
The river is navigable for about 250 miles, and I have 
it from one who has canoed many of its connecting 
waters, that its lake expansions and tributary streams 
afford some of the most picturesque and gorgeous land- 
scapes of the continent. The Mississaga rises some few 
miles south of Biscotasing and Winnebago, which are 
on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, be- 
tween Sudbury and Chapleau, and empties into 
Georgian Bay near Blind River, a station on another 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Throughout 
the entire length of the river there are, running into 
it, from the east and west, many lakes and streams af- 
fording good fishing. These streams and many of the 
lakes are well stocked with s led trout and bass, 
and a number of the larger lakes offer excellent mas- 
kinongé and lake trout fishing. Catches of bass ranging 
from three to six pounds, and of brook trout weighing 
from two to five pounds have been reported from some 
of these waters, so that the lines of the campers bid 
fair’to fall in pleasant places, and to be cast in waters 
well supplied with fish. 


A Charming Letter Writer. 


A few days ago the mail brought me ‘a delightful 
letter from that charming writer, Mr. Charles. Hallock, 
whose sayings and doings for the last third of a century 


and more, have been closely followed, not only by suc- 
cessive generations of American sportsmen on the 
south of the international boundary line, but also by a 
group of devoted personal, literary and angling friends 
in Quebec, of whom the following, among others, be- 


_ sides the present writer, still survive: Sir James M 


LeMoine, J. U. Gregory, Geo. M. Fairchild, Dr. Geo. 
Stewart and William C. Hall. Sir James no longer 
goes a-fishing, but all the others are still in the ring. 
And though Mr. Hallock wrote me some time ago that 
he had probably killed his last salmon and sold his 
rods, there are anglers in Canada, including the under- 
signed, who still hope to be able to tempt the veteran 
founder of Forest AND STREAM to again cast the fly 
for trout in some of the many beautiful lakes or streams 
within easy distance of the city of Quebec. And that 
the hope is a very moderate one after all, will be at 
once admitted when it is recalled how that sprightly 
Boston youth of over eighty summers—Mr. Walter 
Brackett—with the brightness of the springtime in his 
eyes, despite the snows of many winters upon his head, 
still does battle to the death with the valiant salmon of 
the Marguerite, sometimes, according to the stories told 
by his guides, insisting upon standing up in the canoe 
while following a well-hooked, freshly run fish through 
the rapids. 

But the Marguerite is far away fram Mr. Hallock and 
his letter, and I-must return to the latter, from which 
the following is a question of interest to the readers 
of “Fish and Fishing”: 

“In your article on the sea trout in Forest AND 
Stream, of Nov. 19, you have summarized all that 
is essential in order to establish this fish’s indentity. I 
will not name the word ‘species’ or even ‘variety,’ in 
the same breath; for so long as bone structure is ac- 
cepted by scientists as the basis for differentiation or 
classification, their contention that the marine 
fluvial trout are the same, will stand. But as distinct 
types they are as different as two fishes can well be, 
and anglers and commercial fishers so recognize them. 
This. is necessary, for practical purposes. Exact science 
ig exact truth, but ‘pseudo-philosophy is an attempt to 


Sefer the truth. If we despise the truth we catch no 
sh. 

Whether or not it be at all times true that if we de- 
spise the truth we catch no fish, there is no doubt that 
it has frequently been charged against anglers—though 
most unjustly so, no doubt—that when they catch no 
fish they are apt to despise the truth. 

We certainly do not necessarily despise the truth when 
we employ, as a lure, the gay deceit of the artificial fly 
tyer, for all our angling skill and entomological science 
are drawn upon to enable us the better to deceive the 
fish into the erroneous belief that the bunch of feather, 
tinsel and silk or wool upon the shank of the hook is a 
fluttering insect, skipping over the surface of the water; 
so true to nature must we necessarily be in our dressing 
and in our casting of the artificial fly, in order to catch 
fish. This is our idea of truth. What the hooked trout 
thinks of it, as with hollow voice he cries 

“Dear mother, had I minded you, 
I need not now have died,” 


is altogether another story. Nevertheless, if we had 
despised the truth—the true principles of the science 
of correct angling—we should, in all probability, as Mr. 
Hallock has said, have caught no fish. 

It is most gratifying to these who have recognized 
what the ichthyologists call for as establishing the 
differentiation of species and varieties, to have from 
so eminent an authority as Mr. Hallock, the admission 
that the marine and fluvial trout are the same, but it is 
only what was to have been expected of so careful an 
observer, and more than thirty years ago he had de- 
clared in “The Fishing Tourist,” that it is the “varying 
marks on the body and tints of flesh, produced by ex- 
traneous causes, that so greatly confuse the attempts 
to determine and classify the apparent varieties of the 
Salmo family.” Hence the many distinct types of fish 
to be found in the same trout stream or pond. I know 
more than one spot in a small trout stream, and have 
no doubt that almost every one of my readers can 
think of just such another vantage ground, where it is 

ite possible to stand and catch two distinct types of 


linus fontinglis. On the one side is a rapid running 
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over bright golden sands, where the fish are as bril- 
liant as coin fresh from the mint. On the other is deep 
still water under the shadow of an overhanging tree, 
containing fish so much darker in their markings and 
tints that the uninitiated would be apt to declare them 
a distinct variety from the first. When the differences 
are so marked as this in the external appearances of 
fish inhabiting the same water, it is surely not to be 
wondered at that, as Mr. Hallock points out, the marine 
and fluvial trout, though identical in both species and 
variety, should constitute two distinct types. Differ- 
ences in coloring, as we all know, cannot constitute 
distinct varieties, and the sea and river trout are 
identical, not only in bone structure, but also in rays, 
in the number of pyloric appendages and in the arrange- 
ment of teeth upon the vomer, which are all taken into 
consideration by scientists, in their study of what is 
known as comparative zodlogy. 


Mr, Samuels, aod The Old Angler. 


Thus far had I got, and no farther, when my New 
York mail arrived, bringing me the issue of Forest 
AND STREAM for Dec. 10. I had terminated all that I 
expected to have to say about the sea trout, when upon 
opening my paper I was startled to find that the refer- 
ences of nearly a month ago, to my late experiences 
with the so-called sea trout of the Saguenay had drawn 
out length commentaries from both The Old Angler 
and Mr. Samuels. The latter appears to be singularly 
unfortunate with the printers. Immediately after having 
explained away one mis-statement which apparently 
arose from a misprint, he is made to appear responsible 
for another. At least this is the only explanation which 
seems possible for his statement that, “In Forest AND 
STREAM of Nov. 19, Mr. Chambers has something in 
relation to the silvery beauties, which, although written 
in a most interesting manner, is not entirely free from 
error, or which will not, at any rate, excite some dis- 
cussion,” for that it has excited discussion requires no 
better proof than the very letter which Mr. Samuels 
was then engaged in writting. Nothing would probably 
be gained by a further discussion of the relative amount 
of truth and error to be found in the personal views 
expressed by the artistic author of “With Fly-Rod and 
Camera,” for after all, who shall be the judge between 
us as to what constitutes truth and what is error? 
With due apologies to Mr. Hallock, of course, we can 
neither of us afford to despise the truth if we would 
catch any fish next summer, but in this age of bustle 
and hurry, and especially at this season of the year when 
everybody is rushing to get ready for Christmas, it 
would probably be idle to convince anybody what is 
truth and what is error concerning the sea trout. Even 
nearly 1,900 years ago, to quote Lord Bacon, “ ‘What 
is truth?’ asked Pilate, and would not wait for an an- 
swer.” 

And after all, if there be error in the article from my 
pen, to which Mr. Samuels refers, apart fromm what I have 
quoted from others, he has not indicated it. On the 
contrary, we appear to hold very similar views. Mr. 
Perley’s statements were unfortunately not credited to 
that gentleman, because, for the moment, when copy- 
ing them from the memo, which I had made of them 
from his original report, some months ago, I was un- 
able to recall their source. I have to thank Mr. 
Samuels for the generally courteous appreciation of the 
sketch, and have no reply to make at the present time 
to his criticism of some of Mr. Perley’s statements, 
farther than to say that the contents of that gentle- 
man’s reports have usually been accepted as authorita- 
tive, and that my reason for quoting from them in re- 
gard to the waters of Prince Edward Island, is that 
these latter are about the only accessible ones in 
Eastern Canada with which I am not personally ac- 
quainted. In common with all readers of Mr. Samuels’ 
writings, I shall look forward with no small interest to 
the appearance of his promised monograph on the sea 
trout, which may inaugurate a new era of the present 
discussion. 

If, instead of telling a little side experience of my 
own with sea trout in the Saguenay, and quoting from 
Perley as to his in other waters, I had plunged head- 
long into the controversy between The Old Angler 
and others, taking sides, and asserting my own personal 
views as to the identity of the so-called sea trout, 
bolstering them up, moreover, with boastful recapitula- 
tion of all the waters in which I had fought and killed 
it, I should probably have escaped all the misrepresen- 
tation with which The Old Angler favors me in Forest 
AND STREAM. How amusing will his reference to my 
“single season’s study” of the sea trout appear to the 
elder Hovingtons and the other Tadoussac guides, with 
whom I angled for the fish in the lower Saguenay 
more than a quarter of a century ago, as well as to the 
guides and angling companions with whom I have 
killed the silvery beauties in various streams of New- 
foundland, and in many of those flowing into the Baie 
des Chaleurs and through the interior of Labrador into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. And upon what has The Old 
Angler based his gratuitous assumption? “There is 
nothing,” he says, “in the article to indicate that Mr. 
Chambers ever saw these sea trout except in the 
Saguenay and some of its tributaries.” There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the context to lead one to conclude 
that “last summer was the only time” I had seen them. 
There is nothing in the article to show that I ever went 
to school, that I was ever in Europe, or ever visited 
New York. Then, I suppose, that I could never have 
been there! 5 

Similarly, as to the scope of the article in question, 
The Old Angler simply assumes what he imagines that 
it implies, namely that these sea-run trout are denizens 
of the sea, etc. Now it implies nothing of the kind. 
I have no objection whatever to be judge and criticised 
for what I write. It is nothing but right that I should 
be. But I do strenuously object to be held responsible 
for what I have neither said nor implied, nor yet in- 
tended to imply. And I most sincerely regret the un- 
warranted assumptions which have been drawn from 
what I have purposely omitted to say, because I am now 
compelled to express opinions as to the recent con- 
troversy, which I have carefully avoided up to the 
present time, believing that it was not the part of 


modesty to intervene, and that neither my owp ipsr 
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dixit nor yet that of Mr. Hallock or Mr. Samuels, or 
of The Old Angler would have any weight in settling 
the matter, or could possibly be accepted as final or 
authoritative, in view of the positive findings of those 
who occupy the seats of the mighty in piscicultural lore 
and who speak with the recognized authority of science. 
Silence as to my own views, now, would simply mean 
assent to the opinions which have been gratuitously 
and wrongly attributed to me, and which are exactly 
the opposite of what I really hold. 

Unlike those of Mr. Samuels, my opinions on the 
sea trout question, though differing but little, if at all, 
from his own, have never changed except to become 
more and more decided. Eight years ago I published what 
I had then held to be the truth on the subject for 
nearly a quarter of a century. No controversy was 
being publicly waged on the sea trout question at that 
time, so far as I can remember at present, and so my 
expression of opinion simply passed without comment 
for what little it was worth. At page 245 of “The 
Ouananiche and Its Canadian Environment,” I wrote, 
in 1886: “These fish go down to the sea in great 
shoals, and, after seeing and fattening upon the wonders 
of the deep, reascend to fresh water, to spawn, most 
gorgeous in their freshly burnished liveries of silver 
and olive and purple and crimson and gold.” This 
surely does not look as if I considered them to be 
denizens of the sea. And after speaking of the fabled 
specimens of which I had been told, but had never 
seen, and which, by the way, I never expect to see— 
described, as they are, to differ from fontinalis in more 
respects than the immaterial one of coloring—I added: 
“But for this, and sometimes even in spite of it, I am 
tempted to doubt the existence of any distinction but 
that of anadromy, between these gorgeous sea trout 
of the estuaries of rivers flowing into the gulf and the 
brook trout of our inland waters. In other words, 
are they not to these latter wHat the sea salmon is to 
the ouananiche—a fresh-water species that has ac- 
quired the sea-going habit?” 

Years ago I had made simple comparative anatomical 
studies of the marine and fluvial types of fontinalis, as 
Mr. Hallock has happily termed them, and had be- 
come convinced myself that they were identical in 
structure. Last summer, I was tempted by the late 
controversy to pay rather closer attention to the fish 
and its habits of feeding and fighting than on former 
visits to the Saguenay, and hence the few rather un- 
connected notes, which have been the innocent cause of 
so much discussion. Into the merits of the controversy 
I had never any intention of entering. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Labrax and Striped Bass. 


Newport, R. I., Dec. 7—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In reading “Forest, Lake and River; the Fishes of New 
England and Eastern Canada. By Frank M. Johnson. 
Two volumes. Boston. Printed for subscribers, 1902,” 
I was struck by two errors in an article on the striped 
bass by Dr. Heber Bishop. He says: “As far back as 
the days of the ancient Greeks, Archetratus speaks of this 
fish (the striped bass) as an “offspring of the gods.” 

There is no such person as Archetratus. 

Archestratus was a Greek poet of Sicily of the third 
century B. C. He is chiefly known from a poem on 
cookery, which has come down to us in fragments, and is 
quoted chiefly by Athenzus. 

The passage in question is found in Athenzus VIL., p. 
3ita. In this the poet says: “Whenever you go to 
Miletus, get the Labrax, the child of the gods.” 


(rov Seomaida Aafpana.) That is unimportant, the 


omission of the “s” being perhaps a printer’s error. 

The second I cannot understand. Liddell & Scott’s 
Lexicon says that the Aafpa& is “a ravenous sea 
fish, perhaps the loup-de-mer bass.” Century Diction- 
ary gives the bass of the Greeks and Romans as Labrax 
lupus. Jordan, in his “Catalogue of the Fishes of 
Greece,” p. 250, says that the Labrax is the Dicentrarchus 
labrax of the Serranide family. 

To call the fish spoken of by Archestratus the striped 
bass is absolutely incorrect. The striped bass (Roccus 
lineatus, Bloch), is entirely unknown in European waters, 
and even the specimen described by Bloch is an American 
one in an ichthyological collection. To make assurance 
on this part doubly sure, I wrote to the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries in Washington on the subject, and 
they assured me I was entirely correct in my statement 
that the “striped bass was unknown in European 
waters.” 

I was astonished to see such a statement in a book 
published in a limited edition at a great cost, and pur- 
porting to be the latest authority on each fish described. 

Having been a fisherman of the striped bass for over 
thirty years and a devoted admirer of his, I can not re- 
frain from drawing attention to this misstatement of fact. 

Dante B, Fearne. 





New York Fishculture. 


Ficures from the forthcoming report of the Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission, which is now being com- 
piled by the secretary, Mr. John D. Whish, show that-the 
total output of game fish during the season of 1904 was 
5,045,914. This is an increase of 583,459 over the output 
of the previous year, which was considered high-water 
mark in the hatchery work. The game fish distributed 
included 2,857,415 brook trout, 1,519,389 brown trout, 
416,062 lake trout, and 251,922 rainbow trout. There 
were saved from failing waters a total of 4,450 game fish, 
mostly black bass, which were distributed near the lo- 
calities where they were taken. 

Over 34 per cent. of the game fish distributed were sent 
out in the fingerling stage, which is that most favored 
by the Commission. About 8 per cent. were distributed 
as yearlings, which went for the most part to the larger 
bodies of water. The Commission as a rule does not 
furnish yearling fish, as the hatchery output is taken by 
the fingerling applications, but the sudden coming of cold 
weather last fall made it necessary to carry over many 


of the trout until spring. Next season’s output will~be 
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_ almost entirely fingerling fish, and but few fry will be sent 


out, as additional accommodations have been provided at 
the hatcheries to hold the fish until the fingerling —-_ 
is reached. The capacity of the Catskill Mountain hatch- 
ery at Margaretville has been almost doubled in order 
to meet the requirements of that region, which is difficult 
to reach from other sections of the State. 

The Commission hopes that another season will see the 
beginning of black bass culture, as rearing ponds are 
‘now being built at Constantia for this purpose. The total 
cost of running the State hatchery system is about 
$50,000 yearly. 








“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Sixty-foot Waterlicve Cruising Power Boat, 


$225 in Prizes, 


THE three designing competitions previously given by 
ForEST AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals,- except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: 


I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $0,000. 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. “Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. 

VII. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recorded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, and one that can easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements suould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawings Required. 


I. Sheer plan. Scale, 4Yin—rft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, %4in—rft. 
III. Body plan. Scale, 4in=—=tft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. Scale, %in.—rft. 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, “%in—rft. 

The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 

The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In a sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 


The Forest anp Stream reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs 
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LITTLE CRUISES AROUND BOSTON. 


OST of us. are victims of circum- 
stances, and those which controlled 
my goings and comings last sum- 
mer prevented my taking, with one 
exception, anything more extended 
than mere “week-end” cruises. I 
have, however, long thought that a 
description of a few of the short 
runs open to Boston yachtsmen 
might prove of interest, not only to 
those unfamiliar with the home 
waters of America’s greatest small 
boat fleet, but even (as recalling the 
scenes of so many of their most 

pleasant memories) to my fellow Bostonians. Let this 

idea, then, be my apology, if you conclude that one is due 
you, for writing of these runs, so short as to scarcely de- 
serve the name of cruises. 

Sassoon is a keel knockabout, was designed by Messrs. 

Stewart & Binney, built at Quincy by McIntyre & Kirk 

in 1894 for Mr. T. W. King, and was originally known 
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as Hobo. She is 2oft. sin. on the waterline and 2oft. 6in. 
over all. Her extreme breadth is 7ft. 4in., and her draft 
but 4ft. 3in. Despite this moderate draft she goes out to 
windward in a sea and blow with as little leeway as any 
boat on which I have ever sailed. So well turned and fair 
is her design, that although her displacement is seven 
thousand pounds, she will slip along with astonishing zeal 
in tne least chill of a breeze. Her ballast, which was 
originally of iron, is now lead (3,500 pounds, all outside), 
and keeps her on her feet long after she should, from 
motives of comfort, have been reefed. I must confess 
that she is very lively in a short sea, and would be im- 
proved were a third of her ballast well distributed inside. 

Old “Bill’ Smith, of- Quincy, built on a cabin house 
some years after she was launched. It is low, with a 
beautifully flat top, and gives 4ft. gin. head room—4ft. 
Sin. under the slide. 

Her mainsail and jib contain approximately 520 square 
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feet of canvas. The mainsail has one objectionable fea- 
ture, in that the foot is not cut up enough, the boom 
Swinging at right angles to the mast, and as it extends 
some three feet over the taffrail, has to be topped up a bit 
when running in a seaway. 

Her ends are sharp—the stern overhang surprisingly 
so; add tothis the fact that her midship section has great 
deadrise, so that her garboards are low and well filled 
out, and you have the secret of her clever performances in 
the shortest and steepest seas. 


I1.—Cape Coi Bay Way. 


Saturday, June 18—With my wife at the tiller, Sassoon 
left her moorings in Hingham harbor at 2:30 P. M. under 
No. 1 jib and single reefed mainsail. The W.-N.W. wind 
was fresh and gusty, and the sky full of clouds. Hing- 





SASSOON. 
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ham harbor’s mouth is blocked by three islands long ago 
named for a prominent character in the town’s history, 
i. e., Ragged Sarah Langley. The stern realists of the 
United States hydrographic office have, however, charted 
the middle island as “Sailor.” Passing between Sarah 
and Langley islands we could fetch Hull Gut easily, and 
were fairly off for our little holiday. 

Tearing through the Gut with a fair tide, we eased off 
our sheets, and passing friends in the neat sailing dory 
Inch Bug, settled into our stride. Finding the wind 
steadier and lighter than in the harbor, we shook out our 
reef at 3:50, a moment or two after passing the Allerton 
beacon buoy. We then swung off dead before it for 
Harding’s Ledge gas buoy, leaving the masts of the 
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wrecked steamer Kiowa well to port. She was sunk last 
February in a howling snowstorm by colliding with an- 
other steam vessel, 

Before reaching Minot’s Light, we met the steamers 
Cape Cod and Old Colony returning from their daily 
jaunts to Provincetown and Plymouth respectively. We 
stood beyond Minot’s to the Davis Rock can buoy, and 
then made the course S. by E. % E. for Scituate. In- 
shore of us was an 18ft. knockabout running along the 
beach with balloon jib set. She had more of a southerly 
air than we were getting outside, but as we drew in to- 
ward the beach we began to get the wind off the land, 
about W.-S.W. 

Dusk was fast approaching as we ran beyond the old 
light tower and northerly breakwater until the entrance 
bore W. by N., when we stood in close-hauled against a 
strong ebb tide. (A red lantern is displayed from a post 
on the breakwater at night.) We could not fetch clean up 
the channel, and made several little tacks, hardly gaining 
a feot against the tide in a dying breeze. Finally, in a 
desperate attempt to cheat the current, I stood just too 
far, and Sassoon gently slid upon the mud on the north 
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side of the channel. I tried towing and kedging without 
effect ; I pulled the 25-pound anchor and its 30 fathoms of 
rope right through the mud back to the boat. 

As the ebb tide had about two hours to run when we 
grounded, we had to compose ourselves for a long wait, 
so shoved the main-boom (the sail was lowered) way out 
to starboard and listed Sassoon well over on that (the 
shoal) side, so that she couldn’t dive into the channel 
deck first. Then tilted the stoves into an erect position 
and cooked supper, telling my better half that it was a 
very English situation, and so presumably fashionable. 
But for once I found a woman who did not care to follow 
the fashions. 

Well, at dead low tide we were in ten inches of water 
(mostly grass at that), and so far laid out that our 
rail was two or three inches under water. A plumb-line 
from the port side of the companionway hatch would 
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have struck the sheathing back of the starboard transom. 
Mrs. B. went to sleep on the cabin sheathing while I 
took a series of naps in the open air on the port sice 
(literally) of the cabin house. 

I had no idea how Sassoon would behave when the 
tide flooded, so at the first sign of its doing so, got the 
mainsail as far to port as pessible and put all our heavy 
dunnage well up “to windward.” The water crept up 
the deck to the coaming, then Sassoon slowly and gently 
began to rise, the water receded, and inch by inch we 
assumed a more perpendicular position. At 10:45 P. M. 
we floated and warped out into the channel. Then I took 
a line and by the light of the moon began towing up the 
harbor. We got hung up again twice for a moment or 
two each time, but the flood lifted us right off, and we 
finally anchored at 11:30 in oft. of water. 

Sunday, June 19—We were up at 4:40, and hurried 
through breakfast. The harbor looked very pretty, but 
we had nothing but black words for it, so cleared at 5:35 
in a gentle N.-N.W wind. Once outside we made the 
course S.-S.E., and cleaned up the devastation wrought 
by breakfast and its attendant dirty dishes. The wind 
was very light as we ran down by the Scituate Cliffs (a 
series of four steep bluffs known as “first,” “second,” etc, 
and numbered from Scituate toward Brant Rcck). We 
gradually shifted our course to S. by E. as we seemed 
to be getting rather far offshore. 

About nine o’clock the wind dropped flat, leaving a 
faint breeze along the beach, so I took the tender and 
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beach. This was to leeward of our course, but I looked 
to see the wind shift to its familiar S. W. quarter, which 
it did at 3:11, and piped up very stiff. Coming about (we 
were at that time between Indian Hill and Center Hill 
Bluff), we could just lay a course calculated to land us 
at the Barnstable sea buoy. Barnstable is a discourag- 
ing place to approach, as you cannot see the town from 
the water, it being lost among the trees of its single long 
street, and the lighthouse, of white on a long, white sand 
spit, does not show up at all. The sea buoy is two miles 
offshore, and the chart bears this encouraging legend: 
“Barnstable bar shifting, buoys unreliable.” The bar 
has a vast expanse marked one foot while the channel is 
narrow and shoal. ‘ 

We finally raised the buoy dead ahead, and leaving it to 
starboard, started a dead beat against a gusty S. W. 
wind and strong ebb. With my wife forward to look for 
shoal water, and the hand lead going constantly, we 
worked our way in. We found the channel exactly as 
given on the chart—practically a straight line from the 
sea buoy in to Sandy Neck Light, and then curving along 
the back of the neck with a sharp turn around the point. 
There is a black buoy about half-way between the sea 
buoy and the lighthouse, and that, too, was in its correct 
position. We concluded that the chart makers were alto- 
gether too modest. 

It was a hard rub to buck the tide at the hook of the 
point, but after several fruitless tacks we managed to get 
a lay that gave us a lee bow tide, and then our troubles 
were over. We dropped anchor just above the inner black 
spar buoy at 6:45 P. M., fourteen feet of water by the 
lead, tide two-thirds gone. After getting snugged up, we 
had supper, our fourth meal for the day, and voted 13 
hours and 10 minutes a good day’s work. 

Monday, June 20.—A beautiful day, with a light N. W. 
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more sail, until at 9. A. M. we had everything set. Soon 
after this we made out the Marconi tower:, which are 
situated, you know, on the further side of the Cape. Last 
year, in writing of a trip on the Ayaya, I remarked that 
the location of these towers ought to be shown on the 
chart, and lo! this year they were. If I were a news- 
paper editor, I suppose I would boidly proclaim that it 
was all due to my “exclusive exposé.” 


SANDY POINT, BARNSTABLE. 


Phcto by W. 
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towed Sassoon inshore to get the air, “but when she got 
there the cupboard was bare, and so the poor boat had 
none.” It finally came light E. by S. at 10:10, and at 11 
A. M. we were off the Gurnet’s twin lights. As we stood 
across for Manomet, the wind hauled ahead until 
we were plugging away with sheets pinned in flat. 

We came up with Manomet Point at 1:25 after a slow 
pull against the tide flooding into Plymouth. Once 
around the point we made a long board parallel to the 
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wind in the morning, hauling later to S. E., and finally 
settling in the S. W.. After spending nearly two hours in 
going over Sassoon with ivory soap and water while the 
wife cleaned up the cabin and stowed things neatly, we 
started for shore at 9:50. The harbor is long and narrow, 
with wide flats at the edges and an intricate channel 
winding up through a maze’of shoals. I-shduld consider 
it very foolish to endeavor to take a keel boat up to the 
town. We started on the last, of the ebb-and. could not 
find a chance to land anywhere until we reached Beale’s 
float (the only wharf). It took me just an hour to row 
the 134 miles against the tide, and it was a hard grind 
all the way. 

Took the train across the Cape to Hyannisport, where 
we lunched with relatives, returning by train in the 
afternoon. After filling our four-gallon water jug, we 
returned, covering the distance with a fair tide and wind 
in 20 minutes, an agreeable change. ; 

To prevent swinging around the anchor with the tide, 
and so possibly dragging, I ran out our spare anchor 
straight astern. This afforded an opportunity to keep the 
tender offside in a way I had never before ‘heard of, 

' namely, by making it fast well out on warp, with a light 
line from her stern to that of Sassoon, so that she could 
be hauled in without touching the warp. The S.W. 
wind blew very fresh during the night, and raised quite 
a chop on the flood. 

Tuesday, June 21.—Strong S.W. wind and fog, but at 
5 A. M. the sun appeared and-begari to burn off the fog. 
Rain set in at 6:30, however, and things looked dismal 
enough. We got under way at 7 (we found it took about 
two hours to get breakfast, clean up, wash down decks, 
restow everything, and make sail). Under double reefed 
mainsail and small jib we ran out of the harbor. very 
quickly on the strong ebb tide. Passing out by the sea 
buoy at 7:23 we made the course N.E. by N. for the buoy 
off Long Point Light (Provincetown). 

Offshore the wind lightened, and- we gradually made 
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Provincetown water tower was the first landmark we 
raised; then Wood End Light appeared almost directly 
under it. We had the latter abeam at 11:14 and rounded 
the Long Point buoy fifteen minutes later. Standing 
across the harbor we found that the wind had freshened 
materially, so that the catboats were all tying in two 
reefs. We anchored in my favorite locality, just north of 
the end cf the railroad wharf at 11:45, and had a hard 
time to get the mainsail down, as the peak halliard would 
not render, but the peak vang came to the rescue and 
brought her down. 

The wind was very fresh all day and increased at night- 
fall, so we ran out our 50-pound anchor, though there was 
no absolute need for it. The new steam yacht Visitor 
came in during the afternoon and lay outside of us. 

Wednesday, June 22.—Lay at anchor all day. Squall 
in the afternoon followed by two beautiful rainbows. 
One large fisherman went out just before the squall made 
up. She had a big main topmast staysail set, and I 
watched her across Long Pcint to see her take it in, but 
she disappeared in the middle of the squall without start- 
ing a halliard. 

During the evening we had three different squalls on at 
one and the same time; one in the N.W., another in the 
S.W., and the third and worst in the S.E. There was a 
magnificent display of rose-colored lightning. Ran out 
big anchor once more. 

Thursday, June 23.—Up at five in the morning to find a 
strong N.E. wind and wonderfully clear sky. Under way 
at 7:15 with one reef tucked in the mainsail. I confess 
I am a great hand to put in a reef on many occasions 


i when other people would not hear of such a thing; but 


I’m out for comfort and not for fast runs. 

We passed Long Point Light at 7:29, and when half- 
way to Wood End made the course W. 3% N. for the 
Gurnet whistler, thinking the ebb from the Bay would 


Once out from under the land we found the wind due 
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N. and a bit gusty. Reefed sail very comfortable—rail 
about three inches out. 

We had a beautiful sail across the Bay in a nice 3-foot 
sea, raising the Gurnet Lights just as we lost the Mar- 
coni towers, but half an hour before the water-tower 
disappeared. The tide was evidently stronger than our 
leeway was great, so made course west. 

We reached the Gurnet whistler at 11:12, and then 
had a battle royal with the ebb tide as we ran up between 
the numerous buoys. A story is told of a man who 
thought red buoys should be left to port and black ones 
to starboard; it took him a week (fourteen high tides) to 
get up to the Plymouth docks. There is certainly some 
basis for this yarn, as at low tide the channel inside the 
harbor is the only water in sight. After passing the 
Duxbury Light at 12:06, we found that the tide set 
diagonally across the channel (this at two-thirds ebb) 
until well inside of the Plymouth beach. 

After passing the last black buoy (S. No. 13), we held 
S. by W. % W. up a narrow channel running off the 
steamboat channel and anchored at 1:15 P. M. in 8ft. of 
water where the chart called for 13ft. I have heard that 
the heavy ice of the winter of 1903-1904 in settling on the 
mud flats caused the mud to work out into the channel, 
and from what I have seen this summer at Hingham, 
Scituate and Plymouth, I am inclined to believe this 
theory. We had to have bow and. stern anchors out to 
keep us in the channel. . 

Friday, June 24—Under way at 8:11, just after high 
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water. Two reefs and small jib on account of a strong 
S.W. wind with vicious puffs. We passed the knock- 
about fisherman, Helen B. Thomas, at anchor in the 
Gurnet Roads, and photographed her;-but alas! we did 
the same thing by another boat on the same film. 

Reaching the Gurnet Rock buoy, we cut inside of the 
whistler and made fér the High Pine buoy. After pass- 
ing the latter, we set whole sail and carried it nicely, 
despite some rather severe puffs off Brant Rock and the 
Scituate Cliffs. Nearing vis Rock buoy, we met a 
fiying fisherman with every rag set. His main topmast 
staysail was a beautiful sight—it looked as though 
chiseled from marble. 

We reached from Minot’s Light to the Harding’s Ledge 
gas buoy in 52 minutes, and had a close call ffom a three- 
masted schooner bound out in ballast. She was wallow- 
ing all over the road. I wondered why until, as she 
shot by, about forty feet from us, I saw one man busy 
on the forecastle deck, two at the mizzentep, and “the old 
man: pacing the quarterdeck with no one at the wheel. 


Manchester 


* 
Boston it Soup 


Once up with the Allerton buoy, we made slow work 
bucking the ebb. We passed Hull Gut and kept on for 
the West Way, when we got knocked down to the cabin 
house by the S.W. wind which jumped to a two-reef 
blow without any warning whatever. We “babied” her 
along until well into Hingham (best known as Hull) Bay, 
where we anchored, tied in two reefs and shifted jibs. 
We then jogged up and down the Bay waiting for the 
tide to serve enough for us to get into Hingham, but as 
the breeze continued to freshen, we beat up as far as 
Crow Point, and anchored in three fathoms at 4:45. Put 
out stern anchor on account of the tide, which runs like 
a mill-race, but it started the stern anchor until we had 
swung around stern to wind. I shifted the warp forward, 
and there we lay, bow to tide, port quarter to a three-reef 
breeze, and both anchor warps tailing off aft from the 
bow chocks. 

_After supper we felt too lazy to shift, so lay there all 
night. 

Saturday, June 25.—Under way at 8:20 on the last of 
the flood and under one-reef beat up to our moorings, 
and made fast at 8:45. 


I.—To Marblehead. 


Sunday, July 3—After sleeping aboard Sassoon while 
at her moorings, I was up at 3:45 and hurrying through 
an al fresco breakfast, made sail at 4:20 in a light 
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W.-N.W. wind. .On reaching Crow Point, I anchored 
to await the coming of “the stewardess.” There was a 
curioug.little swell working straight in up the channel for 
which -I-could see no reason. Turned in at 5:30 for an- 
other Rour of sleep. a} 

Undér way again at 8:45 with double reefed mainsail 
and sMall, jib, the wind having hauled to the N.W. and 
beconfe very fresh. Beating down the narrow channel 
in short *tacks at low water, we were uncomfortably 
crowded py the Boston steamer unti] she drew ahead. 

Passing out through the Gut at 9:30, we beat over to 
the Narrows, and rounding the “Bug? Light lorked down 
through Black Rock channel against a strong flood tide. 
We left Half Tide Rocks buoy well to starboard—the rocks 
being jam up against the buoy—and Commissioners’ 
Ledge can to port. Close-hauled on the port tack, we 
could just lay for Marblehead Light, and had an ex- 
hilarating’ sail in a steep, hollow, three-foot sea. She took 
it very nicely, an over mobile crest 
ae nicely, although 
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When abreast of Egg Rock, the wind backed a bit, so 
that we eased our sheets slightly and made better 
progress in the longer sea. On reaching Marblehead we 
found the breeze more moderate, and running up to the 
head of the harbor anchored in 15ft. by the lead at 1:o1 
P. M. Tide two-thirds flood. 

In the afternoon we took friends out for a short spin 
under whole sail. On returning to the anchorage, Pres- 
oat Keyes came alongside with Scapegoat for a short 
talk. 

Monday, July 4—The early morning was calm and 
hazy. We cleared just before ten o’clock in a light S.W. 
air that proved to be S.E. when we got outside. The 
Corinthian Y. C. was starting its morning races as we 
passed out, and the scene was most animated. 

Beating out around “the Rock,” we settled down to a 
long tack to the south’ard to pass outside of “the 
Brewsters.” The thirty-footers passed close to windward 
of us on this leg, with Chewink IV. leading, but to lee- 
ward. However, she crossed Sauquoit’s bow soon after 
the accompanying photograph was taken. 

We held along S. % W. until noon, at which time we 
heard the Boston forts firing the national salute. On 
sighting “three and a half fathom buoy” (N. No. 2), we 
found we could ease off a bit, so did so, and made for the 
harbor entrance with a fair tide under our keel. We 
observed the boats inside the harbor sailing in a strong 
S.W. wind, while outside there was a fine little south- 
easter. At 12:25 we shot from one breeze into the other 


net slowing up, and then beat in to the Gut in long 
tacks. 
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Passing in under Peddocks Island at 1:27, we had to 
encounter a hard series of flaws, but having a better 
acquaintance with our boat than earlier in the season, 
took them all without huffing or easing her. The rest of 
the way to Hingham was sailed with the lee deck well in 
and a smother of foam at the port shroud. Going in we 
followed all the devious windings of the channel up to 
our moorings, which were picked up at 2:12 P, M. 


Ill.—To Rockport. 


Saturday, Aug. 13.—The first mate being away, I had . 
for crew two old college mates. They were aboard and ~ 


waiting with mainsail set and clam chowder just cooked 


when I arrived from Boston. Breaking out the jib at ~ 


once, we were off at 2:15. Wind moderate E. by S. We 
demolished the chowder while running out by ‘Crow 
Point, and when passing Hull saw the special races in 
full swing. 
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into Black Rock channel for a close fetch down to Half 
Tide Rocks. It is best to give the light a good berth and 
keep much nearer Lovell’s Island here on account of shoal 
water. On an ebb tide watch your course sharply, for the 
current breaks across from the Narrows and out the 
B. R. channel with force. This Black Rock channel is 
wt. attractive, as it runs along close inside of the group 
of Brewster islands, and gives a good view of some 
charming summer places. 


After passing Green Island, we found the wind E.-S.E., 
and started our sheets for a fast but uneventful run to 
Marblehead. Spatters of rain drove us into oilers. We 
passed in by the skeleton light at 5:20 (three hours five 
minutes, eighteen knots, in a moderate air), and spent 
an hour. sailing around through the fleet, eventually 
anchoring off the Boston Y. C. station. 

Sunday, Aug. 14.—Rain fell heavily during the early 
morning, and there was little wind. We got our anchor 
on board at 10:40, and were off in a faint S.E. air. 
Creeping along in a series of chills and a lop of a sea, 
we passed Monomoy, Chicadee, and all the boats near 
us, finally meeting a nice little S.-S.W. wind when nearly 
over to Cat Island. Taking the outside course, we left 
Cat and Baker’s islands to port, and made for the buoy 
inside of Half-Way Rock. When up with that buoy, we 
squared away for the Eastern Point whistler, and had hot 
coffee, with apple sauce and gingerbread, as we ran down 
the wind. 


Passing the whistler at 1:15 P. M. in a good whole sail 
breeze, we held on for “the Londoner,” a spindle off 
Thatcher’s Island, and gybed around that at 2:28.. Here 
we encountered a steep bobble, caused by the weather- 
bound tide, that necessitated topping up the boom and 
giving the tender’s painter more scope. We ran down 
between the Dry Salvages and Straitsmouth Light, then 
beat up Sandy Bay into the small stone harbor at Rock- 
port. The big Government breakwater at Sandy Bay is 
still incomplete—being awash at low tide. It is marked 
by several spar buoys. You would not expect to find a 
lot of ugly rocks inside of an artificial harbor, but there 
are many of them there, and it is well to keep toward the 
port side of the harbor in going in. We anchored at 
3:25 P. M. in the center of the outer basin, where there 
are rI1ft, at mean low water. It is a charming little 
“old world” spot, but no place to be caught in a N.E. 
gale, despite the excellent holding ground. 


Monday, Aug. 15.—Up at 4:30 to find an ideal morning. 
Before we got under way two large schooners kedged out. 
They took their anchors down to the harbor’s very mouth, 
then started their steam winches, tripped the anchors as 
they passed over them, and got enough way on to shoot 
nearly a half mile across the placid waters. We drifted 
down to the light on the ebb, and then caught a gentle 
N.W. breeze. We cut inside of “the Londoner,” round- 
ing Thatcher’s Island close in under the two towering 
lights, and then met the 25ft. sloop Hermes. She was 
a beautiful sight, with a big ballooner drawing like the 
wing of an enormous gull. I pulled out the camera, but 
just as I got it she lowered. away the jib. Hard luck! 
Having the camera out, I jumped into the tender and had 
Sassoon sailed past me a few times so that I could take a 
couple of photographs of her under sail, 


The wind now swept offshore in fresh gusts, and we 
held along close in to get the full benefit of it. Hauled 
on the wind at the Eastern Point whistler at 8:10, and 
stood across under the Magnolia shore as the wind looked 
light offshore. We got some rattling puffs. “Fine!” 
Loping along by Kettle Island, we passed in between 
House and Misery islands. On the latter was the wreck 
of the old steamer Monohansett, which broke her back 
last July in a sporty attempt, one foggy afternoon, to 
leap across the lower portion of the island. 

We beat well up the river in toward West Manchester 

, to have a look at the elegant estates located there on the 
waterfront. then ran out again, taking a good squint at 
the Binney-designed schooner Savarona, the handsomest 
auxiliary on our coast. Holding along the shore up to 
Beverly, we then squared off for Cat Island. As we ran 
along we heard sounds like the whirring of forty thous- 
and mowing machines all in one field, and the motor boats 
Autowin and Naughty Gir! sped by us, five feet to our 
one, and we doing a good four knots. They were having 
a match race, which was about as exciting to watch as a 
game of cricket. 


We sailed into the Marblehead harbor and jogged up 
and down it until the wind began to fade, when we 
anchored as before off the Boston Y. C. That was at 


12:30 P. M., and the rest of the day there was a flat 
calm. 


After dinner we took the mainsail ashore for repairs, 
the bolt rope having parted on each side of the throat. 

Tuesday, Aug. 16—The sailmakers had the sail ready 
at the promised hour, but we could not get away until 
11:06; when a light S.E. wind sprang up. Secretary of 
the Navy Morton was then leaving the dispatch boat 
Dolphin amid the racket of eighteen guns. After passing 
buoy No. 3, the wind was very light, so I took a try at a 
white ash breeze in the tender. Half-way to Tinker’s 
Island we connected with a delightful easterly which 
hauled to S.E. and pricked on so hard as to nearly ruin 
a fine fish chowder that was brewing. 

After passing the bell buoy, we began to think of reef- 
ing, but pondered on it longer than the breeze lasted. 
Reaching Broad Sound, we encountered a faint S.W. air 
and stood up to Deer Island Light against the first of the 
ebb. Then. beat through Long Island gut and went 
through Nantasket roads to Hull Gut. Two attempts to 
stem the tide in a sickly breeze were enough, and we 
started a drift up the back of Peddock’s.in a series of lit- 
tle showers. Passed through the West Way at 6:30. 
Thén another calm. Then another light east wind which 
dropped to nothing when we reached Bumpkin Island. 
Set our side lights for the first time and drifted back- 
ward. for awhile, but finally beat up the channel in a 
S.-S.W. chill (the course was S. % E.), with the lead 
going constantly. The channel shoals quickly from three 
fathoms to four feet, so the use of the lead was essential. 
We finally anchored at dead low water (9:20 P. M.) in 
3% fathoms just south of the Crow Point wharf. 

Wednesday, Aug. 17.—Under way at 5:05 A. M. with 
light W. wind and ebb tide. Pi up moorings at 5:28, 
and gave the ship a good cleaning up before going ashore, 
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IV.—To Gloucester. 


Saturday, Sept. 3.—After having slept aboard, I got 
under way at 6:13 A. M. in a moderate S.W. breeze, and 
running out between Ragged and Sailor islands was soon 
at Hull, where I picked up a mooring off the Boston 
Y. C’s station at 7:03. : 

Under way again at 2:05 P. M. with my wife and our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs, B., on board. In a strong S.-S.W. 
wind that was all we could swing whole sail to, we ran 
out the old familiar Black Rock Channel against the 
flood tide. After passing the huge tower, nearly com- 
pleted, on the Graves, we met with quite a rolling sea, but 
swung along at a good pace in the usual large Saturday 
afternoon Marblehead-bound fleet. One small craft of 
about 18ft. waterline length with full cutter rig crossed 
our bow near Tinker’s Island, and, as we overhauled her, 
crowded into our course. She would not give way, and 
as I would not either a scant five feet separated the two 
hulls (the booms were on opposite sides) as we shot by. 
It was evident from the remarks of her crew that they 
thought they could frighten the feminine members of 
our party, but they did not succeed. 

Once inside the harbor, we sailed about through the 
fleet to give our guests a good view of the various craft, 
and then anchored off Tucker’s ferry at 6:05. 

Sunday, Sept. 4, was calm and hot after a few showers 
and some fog, so that we did not start until 10:12, 
although our guests had hurried off from their hotel in 
time to breakfast on board. 

We took the inside passage to Gloucester, leaving Cat 
Island, Bowditch’s Ledge and Baker Island to starboard. 
Once out by Baker’s Island Lights, which, by the way, so 
confused two of the contestants in the Sandy Hook to 
Marblehead race last July, we made slow work of it in 
a long roll, very faint following breeze and hot sun. The 
5oft. schooner yacht Monataka passed us off Manchester, 
and I took two beautiful pictures of her, both on one film, 
a pet mistake of mine. Then a fine little puff sent us 
ahead, much to the chagrin and mystification of her sail- 
ing master. 

We had thought of trying for Rockport, but the breeze 
was so light we slowly ran into Gloucester, where we 
anchored under Ten-Pound Light. Here our guests left 
us, 

Monday, Sept. 5.—Another calm morning. The Her- 
reshoff 15-footer Little Robin had come in during the 
night, so we rowed over and had a look at her. She is 
a beautiful little ship, beautifully kept up. 

Getting under way soon after nine o’clock, we beat out 
of the harbor on the ebb tide. Off Norman’s Woe we 
were overtaken and easily passed by the Little Robin. I 
had had quite a conversation with her owner while we 
were within talking distance. It was Mrs. B.’s first 
glimpse into the free masonry of the sea, and she was 
very much surprised at my talking to an utter stranger. 

We retraced our steps of the day before, passing inside 
of Baker’s Island. The two lighthouses are of different 
height, which is one means of distinguishing them from 
those on Thatcher’s Island. 

The wind was very paltry, and when we reached Cat 
Island we saw no signs of improvement, so went into 
Marblehead harbor and anchored at 2:05, well up toward 
the head of the ‘harbor. 

Tuesday, Sept. 6—There was a splendid breeze from 
the N.W. in the early morning, but we delayed our de- 
parture until 10:10 in order to take -a friend along with 
us. By the time we started the wind had hauled to 
N.-N.E. Beating out of the harbor with one reef tied 
down in the mainsail, we had a very lively time in the 
puffs from the town shore. Once outside we squared 
away for a delightful run. We did not make very fast 
time, however, because after reaching Nahant we had to 
fight the ebb sweeping out from Boston. Shook out our 
reef, as the wind had taken off a bit. 

At the entrance to the Sound we found a very steep 
sea, about four to five feet high, which caused our skiff 
to go mad. Sne would shoot up alongside of us, then 
sheer around broadside to the sea and then straighten out 
with a wild jerk when her painter came taut. The old, 
old story! 

Once in by Half Tide Rocks, however, we found the 
sea smooth enough, and boiled away up the old Black 
Rock channel, across the Narrows, and up to the Gut. 
Hauling on the wind we stood in to Hull Bay and picked 
up a mooring off the Boston Y. C. station at 2:05, the 
third successive day that we had quit at that hour and 
minute. 

After luncheon we put our guest ashore and sailed 
about in the Bay until the tide had flooded enough for us 
to get up to our home mooring, to which we made fast at 
quarter after five o’clock. And so to shore and dinner. 


Pavonta Y, C. Orricers.—The Pavonia Y. C. held its 
annual meeting a few days ago at Jersey City, and the 
following officers were elected: Com., E. H. Moore; 
Vice-Com., W. E. Throne; Fleet Captain, D. C. N. Col- 
lins; Finan. Sec’y, W. F. Tobin; Cor. Sec’y, H. Smith; 
Treas., Charles F. Crane; Meas., R. S. Morton; Fleet 
Surgeon, W. J. Parker, M.D. 

The club has sold its Atlantic Highlands property to 
advantage. The club’s annual dinner will take place on 
New Year’s Day. 

Rae 


Steam Yacut Riviera Sotp.—Mr. Frederic Gallatin 
has purchased through Messrs. Tames, Lemoine & Crane 
the steam yacht Riviera, ex-Katoomba, from Mr. Pliny 


Fish. 
RRR 
Yawt Nertne Soip.—Mr. Stanley M. Seaman has 
made the following sales through his agency: t. yawl 
Nerine, by Mr. F. W. Etheri | to Mr. rge A, 
Enell; knockabout Cyma, by Mr.*W. M. Bieling, to Mr. 
David Raib, Jr.; and. the <a launch Roma, by Mr. 
James Golden, to Dr, ‘Horace J. Parker. . 
Rae 


Grorce G. Tyson Dres.—George G, Tyson, commodore 
of the Riverside Y. C., died at his home in Greenwich, 
Conn., on December 13, from a hemmorrhage of the 


lun He was forty years old and had been in 
th for some time, we 


‘ 


Iceboating on North Shrewsbury. 


Rep Bank, N. J., Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The early coming of cold weather has hastened the pre- 
parations for iceboating on the North Shrewsbury River. 
The third class, which includes most of the racing boats, 
will this winter number sixteen. New third class boats, 
under 350 sq. ft. of sail area, are being made ready by 
several members of the ice yacht club. 

R. D. Chandler has built a sloop-rigged boat for Ray- 
mond Hoagland; William White is building a new Mis- 
tral, jib and mainsail; Edward Asay and Ivins Hance 
have altered their boats, Daisy and Northwest, from 
lateen to jib and mainsail rig. Dr. Brewster has rebuilt 
the steel boat and will sail her as a sloop this season. Ed- 
ward Willis and Charles Burd, professional yachtsmen, 
have joined forces, and are turning out a jib and main- 
sail boat of the third class for their winter’s amusement. 

There has been a drift away from the lateen rig, and 
there will consequently be comparatively few of them in 
the racing class. Wizard, owned by George Gillig; 
Georgie II., by Chas P. Irwin; Tyro, by Grant & Mor- 
ford, and Torment, by Charles Burd, are the fastest 
lateens that will be out. It remains to be seen whether 
they will be as decisively beaten by the sloops as they 
were last season. 

January and February, 1904, furnished more iceboating 
than has been seen in years. The North Shrewsbury Ice 
Yacht Club went over to Branchport and captured the 
challenge pennant of the North and South Shrewsbury 
rivers from the South River Club. They successfully de- 
fended the pennant of America against the Pleasure Bay 
Club, and lost it to the Branchport Club. They also held 


, 





the first mentioned pennant against the Branchport Club 
on the river at Red Bank. All of these matches were best 
two in three, two boats to a club, over a 20-mile course 
in a fast time limit. f 

There were also special races for cups and trophies, 
and an interesting series of point races for the season’s 
performance. Georgie I. proved to be the fastest. Ata- 
lanta, also a sloop, was second, and Tyro earned the third 
place. 

Irwin’s Georgie, a little boat of 13ft. spread and some 
320ft. of sail, supplied the sensational sailing of the 
season in light and medium winds. Atalanta did best in 
heavy weather. The problem for the other owners is to 
produce something to displace them. 

An interesting feature of the coming season is the 
restoration of Wizard, champion in 1902 and 1903, 
to her old trim and first-class condition. Sailed by her 
most successful skipper, it is a matter of speculation as 
to her performance this winter compared with some of 
the newer jib and mainsail ice yachts. 

It had been the opinion here until last winter that the 
lateen rig gave the best results to windward, but the con- 
trary proved to be the case.. Georgie outpointed and out- 
footed everything. The rougher the ice became, the more 
she beat the lateens and the heavy jib and mainsail boats. 

A feature of last season’s racing was the large amount 
of lead carried, amounting in some cases to 600 pounds, 
in addition to two men. The boats track from 13ft. to 
18ft. in third class, there being no limit except sail area. 

Besides the above mentioned boats there are here at 
Red Bank a full dozen of first, second, and fourth class 
boats, and probably fifty or more of lesser size. When 
there is good ice-yachting the river presents a scene of 
life and animation that would well repay one for making 
a trip out from New York to see. There are comfortable 
hotels here, and the ice yachtsmen are usually attentive 
to visitors if they make themselves known. S. W. Mor- 
ford is the commodore, and Charles Foxwell the secre- 
tary of the club. T. H. Grant. 


DeatH oF WeLL-KNown YACHT Skiprer.—Charles H. 
Wells, well known in yachting circles as a crack boat 
sailer, died at Greenport, L. I., on December 14. He 
was 73 years old. Captain Wells commanded upward of 
twenty-five different vessels with great success. He was 
a cautious man, and never met with any accident. In 
1876 he was in charge of the schooner Madeline when she 
defeated Countess of Dufferin. For fifteen years Captain 
Wells was employed by John S. Dickerson as sailing 
master of his yacht. The last yacht in which he was in 
command was the famous Wizard. 


RRee 
All communications for Forest aAnp STREAM must be 


directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
recewe ettention. We have no other office, 
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SIXTY-FOOT CRUISING LAUNCH——DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. & CHAS. L. SEABURY & COU., CONSOLIDATED. 


Gas Engire Experts. 


BY A. E. POTTER. 


THERE is no doubt but that valuable marine gasolene 
engines have been all but ruined in some cases, and too 
often has their efficiency been impaired by a certain class 
of people with no mechanical training whatever, and an 
extremely limited amount of actual experience in operat- 
ing this class of motors. As for design, manufacture and 
repair they know nothing; yet on the very first sign of 
trouble they “get busy,” usually with disastrous results. 

Were they to confine their operations to their own 
property there would be no great harm done, except what 
they ought to make good themselves instead of expect- 
ing the manufacturer to replace broken or ruined parts. 

There is another class of men who are continually 
offering their services to owners of power boats usually 
gratis, and whose memory frequently lingers with the 
ignorant and unsuspecting owner after he realizes the 
harm that has been done. 

I maintain that anyone who owns a marine gasolene 
engine has a perfect right to do with it as he likes, so 
long as he does not jeopardize the lives of others; but no 
one should be allowed to tinker with a marine gasolene 
engine belonging to: someone else unless he thoroughly 
understands the function of the engine and the 
mechanism on which he is to work. d 

One day last summer at Canarsie I saw two men in a 
launch trying in vain to start their engine. The usual 
crowd of interested spectators gathered, and among them 
was one extremely “previous” chap who vouchsafed some 
startling suggestions. His apparent knowledge of gaso- 
lene engines seemed to appeal to the owners of the craft, 
and he was invited to take a hand. Oh, yes! He could 
start it all right! JLeosening a nut here, tightening one 
there, making several false passes, he turned the flywheel 
several times, but the engine did not start, 

Intuitively, perhaps, suspecting that the engine was 
“flooded,” he opened the relief cock, closed the gasolene 
valve, and proceeded to “work the gasolene out of her,” 
as he expressed it. At about the twentieth revolution he 
got an explosion. Closing the relief, he attempted to 
turn the flywheel over, but the compression was good, 
and he could not quite do the trick, when something hap- 
pened. At the time he thought the engine hit him, as, 
rubbing his arm, he picked himself up from under the 
seat. With a sickly iaugh he remarked that was just 
what he expected. It might have been at that. 

The observing crowd offered its encouragement. He 
informed the owners in tones loud enough and with all 
the sincerity he could command, that the ignition had 
occurred too early and then he screwed the firing-pin 
down about three threads, turned the engine over once, 
broke off the end of the rocker shaft, suddenly realized 
an important engagement, and taking his coat, vest, and 
collar, hot, dirty, disgusted, but not discouraged, he 
disappeared while the owners sadly tied the boat back at 
her moorings and spent the afternoon no doubt in en- 
deavoring to frame a request reasonable enough to get 
a new rocker shaft from the manufacturer without 
charge to replace an “imperfect” part. 

This is the much-despised, so-called gas engine expert, 
who hangs about looking for trouble. He can be found 
around the wharves, on club house floats, and in similar 
places. Owners of motor boats, after their patience has 
been severely tried and pocket-books flattened, begin to 
suspect that there is no one who can repair or adjust 
their engines unless he comes from the particular factory 
where the engine was built. . He finds this an expensive 
matter, and the result is he studies his engine, follows 
up all the publications bearing on motor boats and en- 
gines, makes his own ‘repairs, enjoys it, becomes inde- 
pendent, and if he is wise, does not offer his services and 
knowledge to strangers. 

But then you may ask whether or not there are any 
gas engine experts. To be sure there are, but they can- 
not be engaged to do slight repairs for the usual wages 
engine owners think they can afford to pay. They will 


be found frequently engaged in selling engines, in the 
designing and mechanical departments of manufacturing 
establishments, where they get salaries frequently sur- 
prisingly high, but seldom on the lookout for an hour or 
two’s work on repairs for 40 to 50 cents an hour or less. 

The more true gas experts we have the less gas engine 
troubles will be experienced from the development of 
the art of design and perfected construction, but the 
faking imposter posing as a gas engine expert, possibly 
unknowingly or unconsciously, is decidedly too much in 
evidence. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


‘J. M. M., Montreal.—What advantage, if any, would there be 
in putting a standpipe in the gasolene piping from the tank to the 
engine, outside of collecting light particles of dirt, which might 
get into the tank? 

Ans.—A stand-pipe such as you describe could only 
have one advantage that we can see. It might make the 
flow a little more regular, providing you were using two 
or three different vaporizers on a multi-cylinder two-cycle 
engine. We don’t:see how any particles lighter than 
water would be likely to get to the bottom of a tank 
and get into the piping, as they usually float on top. 


J. H. B., Philadelphia, Pa.—1l. What is the maximum power 
possible with an eightcylinder, four-cycle 34in. diameter, 4in. 
stroke cagine at 720 r. p. m.? Do you consider it possible to 
develop 40 B. H. P.? 

Ans.—Basing the mean effective pressure at 66 pounds 
to the square inch, with the usual formula 

PLAN 
I.H.P. —=——— where 
33,000 

P=Mean effective pressure. 

L—Length of stroke in feet. 

A=Area of piston. 

N=Number of explosions, 
the horsepower would figure but 18.47. With P. at 75 
pounds, a very high rating, the engine would figure 20.99. 

2. In order for this engine to develop 40 B.H.P., it 
would have to show an unheard of M.E.P. of nearly 143 
pounds. We do not consider it possible or even probable. 


C. E. H., Crisfield, Md.—What makes so much blowing back in 
my four-cycle engine at the air inlet in the float feed carburetor? 
Inlet valve is perfectly ground into its caging, which is remov- 


* able and held by a clamp. Inlet valve is located above the exhaust 


valve. 


Ans.—Blowing back of pressure could only occur 
through leaky: inlet valve, too weak inlet valve spring, or 
leak under the valve caging. In that particular construc- 
tion it is a very hard problem to machine the two sur- 
faces where the joint is made without “grinding” them 
together. Sometimes gaskets are used, and in some cases 
even copper gaskets will not stand. In that case, the 
surfaces will have to be remachined and ground until 
they are true with each other. 

B. J. M., Patchogue, N. Y.—l. How many different causes are 


there for an engine using make-and-break to occasionally miss 
explosions? 2. Are there any more causes for such irregularity 


in jump spark ignition? 

Ans.—Missed explosions in make-and-break ignition 
could be caused by any of the following: Loose battery 
or wire connections, oxydization of engine, battery or 
switch terminals; insufficient battery, wet spark coil, 
sticking of the rocker shaft, too.short contact, failure to 
trip, insufficient pressure of electrodes, too rich or too 
poor a mixture, loose insulation, water on the electrodes 
or in the mica, carbon on the mica insulation, imperfect 
ground connection, too much cylinder oil, a drop of water 
or dirt in the needle valve of the vaporizer or carburetor, 
broken wires with ends occasionally separating, igniter 
set too late, or probably a few dozen others. 

2. In jump spark, causes would probably be less, as 
some of the above could not be present. Broken porce- 
lains, too much opening at the plug, wet, secondary wir- 
ing, insufficient secondary insulation, poor. trembler or 


. vibrator contacts, perforated tin-foil in the condenser, 


broken or weak spring in commutator, etc: Usually 
jump spark troubles can be more. easily located than 
make-and-break. 


B. B. B., Bernardsville, N. J.—I have a double opposed four- 
cycle automobile engine, set horizontally in a launch. Water- 
jackets are of copper. I am bothered with water in one cylinder. 

ow can it get in if not at the upper end of the cylinder be- 


neath the copper jacket? 

Ans.—Examine carefully the relief cock on the under- 
side of the cylinder. It probably does not fit into the 
cylinder as it ought, or you may possibly have a blow- 
hole in the cylinder. Be sure the water does not come in 
from the exhaust-pipe. To prove whether or not there 
is a leak under the copper jacket, draw off all the water 
and start the engine, after disconnecting the water pipe 
from the jacket. If at each explosion steam or smoke 
puffs out of the water discharge at the cylinder, you can 


be quite sure that there is a leak under the copper 
jacket. : 


Sixty-Foot Cruising Launch. 


Tue Gas Engine and Power Company and Chas. L. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, have begun the con- 
struction of a day launch for Mr. H. L. Terrell, of New 
York city. We reproduce this week both the cabin plans 
and outboard profile of the boat. 

_Her construction is of the most approved type, and, 
like every boat turned out by this firm, shows novelty in 
many respects in keeping with their reputation for 
modern design and detail. She is 6oft. over all, bent oak 
frame, spaced gin. centers in the wake of the engines, 
and 12in. elsewhere. Long tapered keelsons also add 
materially to her strength. Planking is of tin. southern 
cedar. She is built carvel style, with butt blocks copper 
fastened throughout. Standing roof is of light construc- 
tion canvas-covered. Interior finish is of paneled 
mahogany. All outside hard wood is bright finished. 
Hand rails and outside fittings are finished either bright 
or oxidized. A carivas awning covers the after part of 
the cockpit; floors are covered with linoleum and Wilton 
carpets. For lighting provision has. been made for cylin- 
ders to hold 200ft. compressed acetylene gas. Whistle 
is operated from cylinder compression. The power 
equipment is to consist of two four-cylinder 6in. by 6in. 
Speedway model A motors, giving an estimated speed of 
12 miles with a fuel capacity sufficient for 30 to 40 hours’ 
running. Speed of the engine will not exceed 600 revolu- 
tions per minute, and this comparatively low speed ought 
to materially increase the life of the engine. In the 
tank compartment forward below and underneath the 
tank, the space is filled with cork flooded with asphaltum 
to reduce the weight and space usually occupied by water 
when a free circulation about the tank is permitted for 
reason of safety. This launch will be used extensively 
cn the Shrewsbury and in the lower bay. 





Ocean Race for German Emperor’s Cup. 


PHE race across the Atlantic Ocean for the German 
Emperor’s Cup has been discussed for over two years. 
The matter has now taken definite shape, and the race 
will be held next May, provided three vessels start. 

Commander Hebbinghaus, naval attaché of the Ger- 
man Embassy at Washington, has acted for Emperor 
William, and this gentleman has conferred with Mr. 
Allison V. Armour and Mr. C. L. F. Robinson—two 
members of the New York Y. C. who are greatly in- 
terested in the project. These gentlemen have taken 
part in regattas held in German waters, and are mem- 
bers of the Kaiserlicher Y. C. 

As a result of the conferences between the German 
representative and the New York Y. C.,, all arrange- 
ments have been made, and the following conditions, 
governing the contest, have been given out: 

Kaiserlicher Y. C., 1905.—The ocean cup presented by H. I. M. 
the German Emperor. 


The race in detail to be arranged by the Imperi . C. at Kiel. 
Open to cruising yachts of all nations ar in recog- 
nized yacht clubs. 
Yachts must be of 100 tons, American Custom House measure- 
ment, or of 200 tons, Thames t measurement, and upward. 
starting 


Auxiliary vessels are eligible, but before 
move their propellers from the shafts. 


e sailed on May 15, 1906, and to be from Sandy 


The race to 











Dec. 24, 1904.] 


Hook Lightabie to the Lizard lighthouse. The start will be 


at 2 o’cl on the afternoon of that date. 
Three yachts to start or no race. 


The race will be sailed according to the international rules of 
the road at sea. 


_The owner, or his representative, to be a member of a recog- 
nized yacht club, and must be on board. 

Entries will close at midnight of April 1, 1905, and must be 
addressed to the sub-committee of the Imperial Y. C., Naval 
Attaché, German Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

The sub-committee will decide if the vessels entered are of the 
cruising type, as required, and from its decision there shall be 
no appeal. 

No entrance fee is required, and there will be no time allowance. 

The ocean cup will be given {. the German Em- 
peror, personally, to the owner of the winning yacht at Kiel at 
the beginning of the Kiel week. : 

His Imperial Majesty will give additional prizes on the basis 
of one prize for every three starters. 


The race will be left entirely in the hands of the Kaiser- 
licher Y. C. Commander Hebbinghaus and Messrs. Alli- 
son V. Armour and C. L. F. Robinson will look after 
all matters relating to the race on this side, and they will 
also start the boats. 

The Race Committee of the Kaiserlicher Y. C, will be 
assisted by a committee selected from members of the 


Kiel Y. C. 
Boston Letter. 


Boston, Dec. 19.—Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has re- 
ceived an order for an automobile boat, which is ex- 
pected to compete in all of the prominent American 
events next season. The boat is to be built for a 
Boston man, whose name is withheld for the present. 
It may be said that he is a very enthusiastic automo- 
bilist, having had three cars during the present year. 
That he will race the boat, to the limit is not doubted. 
At this time also it is impossible to give the name of 
the motor to be used. The firm manufacturing the 
motor has long been prominently identified with auto- 
mobile motors, and while it has experimented with 
marine engines, this will be its first great effort. The 
boat will probably be about 4oft. long, and while nothing 
definite has yet been drawn, it is likely that her beam 
will be about one-tenth of the length. The matter of 
horsepower is another one that has not yet been settled, 
but Mr. Crowninshield is of the opinion that at least 
100 horsepower will be used. The power may be even 
greater than that, but this will depend upon the amount 
of weight that a boat of naturally small displacement 
and buoyancy will stand. Mr. Crowninshield makes no 
estimate of the speed he hopes to get out of his model, 
but he will get all he can out of the amount of horse- 
power available. 

Mr. Crowninshield has designed a yacht for Mr. P. 
Pavloff, of St. Petersburg, Russia, under a rating rule 
that figures up about the same as the proposed new 
rating rule for American yachts. This yacht is 4aft. 
6in. over all, 28ft. 6in. waterline, roft. beam and 6ft. 
4in. draft. Her rating figures out the same as her 
waterline length. The plans show a very nicely lined 
craft, with a clean, rather slim entrance and a fair 
amount of breadth at the quarters. She fas a beauti- 
ful sheer, from which nothing is taken by the cabin 
trunk of normal height. Her sail plan is moderate and 
is well proportioned, and it is thought that she will 
prove a very dangerous competitor in light to moderate 
breezes with a lump of a sea. Another craft by the 
same designer is for a yachtsman of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. She is designed under the German cruising re- 
strictions, and will rate in the same class as Uncle 
Sam, which Mr. Crowninshield designed two years ago. 
This boat will be 34ft. over all, 21ft. waterline and 7ft. 
6in. beam. She will be built by Graves, of Marblehead. 

Mr. F. B. Chesbro, of Bay City, Mich. visited 
Boston last week to inspect the preliminary plans of 
his 75{t. twin-screw gasolene yacht, just completed by 
Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page. He was very much 
pleased with the plans of the boat, and left an order 
with the same designers for an open launch. 

A very severe test of a gasolene engine was shown 
in the 25ft. open launch, Minnie T., owned by Mrs. 
J. N. Taylor, of Dorchester, in a trip from City Point 
to Hallowell, Me., last. season. The boat, which was 
equipped with a brand new 5-horsepower Murray & 
Tregurtha engine, left the yard of the builders one 
Saturday afternoon at. 5. o’clock, and reached Hallo- 
well at 8 o’clock the next evening, having covered the 
165 miles in 27 hours, or at the rate of 6.11 knots an 
hour. Throughout the trip, which was made without a 
stop, a dinghy, which contained extra dunnage, was 
towed astern, and this dinghy was half full of water 
from the entrance to the Kennebec to Hallowell, by 
reason of a nasty sea off Seguin Island. The only 
trouble experienced was off Boone Island, when the 
magneto wheel did not make a good contact; but this 
was because of no fault of the machinery, but on ac- 
count of the gathering of oil, in which the engine had 
been packed, upon the flywheel. The engine was run 
along on the batteries, while the flywheel and the 
magneto wheel were cleaned, and when the switch was 
thrown over again, there was no trouble during the 
rest of the trip. : 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has designed a 30-footer for 
Mr. H. H. Walker, who owns the 22-footer Athlon. 
This yacht will not conform to the restrictions of the 
30ft. class which was formed last spring, but will un- 
doubtedly race with the boats of that class in races 
next season. The lines show a beautifully turned craft, 
much more wholesome to look upon than the 30-footers 
of the past season. She is much heavier than those 
yachts which raced in the restricted class last season, 
having about 20,000 to 22,000 pounds displacement, but 
Mr. Boardman feels confident that she will give any of 
the yachts of her length a good rub, especially in rough 
water. The boat will be fitted up luxuriously below 
decks, with every accommodation for cruising. 

Joun B. Kiieen. 





INDEPENDENT Y. C. INcorPorATED.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the directors of the newly 
formed Independent Y. C. with the Secretary of New 
York State. The club will make its headquarters on 
Jamaica Bay, and it will hold its races off Sandy Bay 
Point, Canarsie. The directors are Messrs. Arthur G. 
Morris, George S. Harvey, Charles S. Frampton, George 
Vincent, Paul J. Honer, William F. Wagner, and 
Frederick Frampton, all of Brooklyn. 
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New Auxiliary Cruising Yawl. 


WE are publishing herewith a sketch of an auxiliary 
cruising yawl, recently ordered from Messrs. MacCon- 
nell & Cook by Mr. H. A. LaChicotte, of Brooklyn. 

The design is developed to give a roomy, com- 
fortable cruiser, with draft suitable for southern waters. 
The sail plan is moderate and can be handled on long 
cruises by the owner and one paid hand. The 18-horse- 
power engine is exceptionally large for a boat of this 
size, and almost places the sails in the position of the 
auxiliary; in fact, the owner has expressed his inten- 
tion of handling the yacht the greater part of the time 
under power alone, and using the sails when necessary 
on long runs down the ccast. 

The yawl is 46ft. over all, 31ft. waterline, 12ft, breadth, 
and 22,000 pounds displacement on a draft of 3/t. 6in. 
The overhangs are of moderate length, sufficient to give 
a pleasing appearance, but so moulded to avoid pound- 





ing in a seaway. The freeboard is quite high, and the 
rounded sheer gives a distinct individuality and deep 
sea appearance to the whole. 

The accommodations consist of a main cabin with 
two berths, extension transoms, folding table, lockers, 
and buffet; aft of the cabin on the starboard side is a 
large wardrobe, and on the port side an inclosed berth 
with standing room. On the starboard side forward 
of cabin is a large stateroom with double berth, locker, 
mirror and medicine case. On the port side is toilet 
room with folding lavatory, and forward of this the 
galley with ice-box, sink, racks and stove. In the fore- 
castle are accommodations for man, together with 
locker and storage space. 

The construction is developed along the lines re- 
quired by Lloyds Register with such deviations as the 
careful analysis, by the designers, of the conditions 
warranted. The keel, stem, stern, and framing are of 
selected white oak; the planking, clamps, stringers. etc., 
of selected Georgia pine, and the decking of white 
pine. The interior finish is in chamfered mahogany 
staving throughout, and all fixtures in bronze. The 
curtains, carpets, upholstery, etc., are in a harmonious 
shade of hunter green, and the effect of the whole is 
so pleasing that the craft promises to be of the most 
attractive of her size. 


The Launch Anita. 


THE accompanying half-tone shows the 51ft. cruising 
launch Anita on a flat car, the first step of her journey 
to Florida via the Mississippi River, where she will be 
used for cruising by her owner, Mr. D. Fleming, Jr., of 








Philadelphia. 
Company, Bascom, Ohio. 
horsepower Globe engine, which drives her at a speed of 


The boat was built by the Matthews Boat 
She is equipped with a 25 


12 miles. Anita has accommodations for eight guests 
and the owner. 


Naphtha vs. Kerosene. 


Tue English M. M. A. are still struggling with the 
rating of engines using gasolene and kerosene. While 
the past season with us did not develop much in the line 
of high powered kerosene propelled boats, the A. P. B. 
Association were not called upon to decide upon the rela- 
tive power of the two fuels. Something may be gained 
from the results of their deliberations from which we 
may be better enabled to make intelligent rules when the 
necessity arises. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








New York Y. C. Meetinc.—The sixth general meeting 
of the New York Y. C. was held on Thursday evening, 
December 15, and Commodore Frederick G. Bourne pre- 
sided. The meeting was a large one, there being forty- 
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one yacht owners and upward of 150 non-yacht owners 
present. 

Che several committees reported, and in each case 
progress had been made since the last meeting. 

lhe committee in charge of the new one-design 3oft. 
class reported that sixteen members had agreed to build 
and that four or five others are still undecided. 

At the next meeting, to be held on January 1, the com- 
mittee appointed to revise the racing rules, etc., will sub- 
mit their report. 

A committee was appointed to revise the club’s routine 
and signal code. The following officers and committees 
were elected: 

Com., Frederick G. Bourne, steamer Delaware; Vice- 
Com., Henry Walters, steamer Narada; __Rear- 
Com., Cornelius Vanderbilt, steamer North Star; Sec’y, 
G. A. Cormack; Treas., Tarrant Putnam; Regatta Com- 
mittee—Oliver E, Cromwell, H. De B. Parsons, C. L. F. 
Robinson; Meas., Francis’ Wykoft Belknap; Committee 
on Admissions—Henry C. Ward, Frederic Gallatin 
Cornelius Vaaderbilt, Tracy Dows, John Jacob Astor } 
House _ Committee—Thomas A. Bronson, John M. 
Goetchius, W. H. H. Beebe; Library Committee—T. 
O’Conor Sloane, Charles Sooysmith, John H. Cole; 
Model Committee—Theodore C. Zerega, Robert Goelet 
John Rutherford Buchan; Committee on Club Stations— 
No. 1, William H. Thomas; No. 2, Henry H. Rogers; 
No. 3, Cord Meyer; No. 4, Augustus C. Tyler; No. 5, 
Charles Lane Poor; No. 6, Maximilian Agassiz; No. 7 
W. Frazier Harrison; No. 8, Henry C. Ward; No. 9, 
William Lanman Bull; No. 10, Edward R. Ladew. 

The flag officers remain unchanged, but some important 
changes take place on some of the committees. Commo- 
dore Kane, who has served the club in various capacities 
for the past thirty years, retires as chairman of the Re- 
gatta Committee, and his place is taken by one of his old 
associates, Oliver E. Cromwell. Mr. N. D. Lawton also 
retires from the Race Committee. Mr. Francis Wykoff 
Belknap succeeds Mr. Charles D. Mower as measurer. 
Minor changes were made on some of the other com. 
mittees. 

A new committee has been established, known as the 
Model Committee. These gentlemen will be in charge of 
the club’s collection of yacht models, which is the finest 
in the world. Mr. Buchan is particularly well equipped 
to serve on this committee, as he has given the subject 
great study, and was in charge of all the models shown 
by the United States at the Paris Exposition. Mr. 
Zerega, who has served on various committees, will also 
prove cf help in this undertaking. 

_ The annual meeting has in previous years been held in 

February, but the by-laws were changed making it regu- 


lar to hold the meeting in December. The new officers 
will take office on January 1. 








Canoeing. 
ey 
Officers of A. C. A., 1905. 


Commodcre—C, F. Wolters, 14 Main St., East Rochest 
Secretary—H, M. Stewart, 85 Main St., East aoe ee 
!teasurer—F. G, Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
V'ice-Commodore—W. A. Furman, 846 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


ear-Commodore—F, C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 

urser—C, W. Stark, 118 N. Montgomery St., Trenton, N. 

I-xecutive Committee—J. C. Maclister, U. 
deiphia, Pa.; L. C. Kretzmer, L. C. 


— % a Phila- 
e 
. aa M. Ty Box 262, Youbon i. Y. oe ae 
suard oO overnors—R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kacing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N.Y. —— 
: CENTRAL DIVISION. 
\'ice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rear-Commodore—F rank C. Demmler, 526 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Se ea on F ner mar hg Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 
> . Breitenstein, arket St., Pittsb 5S as 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y prehe =e pier 


Board of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Racing yey M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 

slits Commatore—D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 

ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H 


Racing Board—Pau! Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. . - —— 
NORTHERN DIVISION, 
VieeSamumnodore-Chae, W. McLean, 303 James St., Montreal, 
an. 
Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 
Executive Committee—C. E, Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; 
Page, Toronto, Ont. 
Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 
Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, Canada. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Huvuschold 
Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Kear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Lank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vurser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O, 

Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 

Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, I 


Rifle Fange and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


16-20.—Pittsburg, Pa.—First 
Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Rifle in the Netherlands. 


An interesting statement has been received by the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice concerning rifle practice 
in the Netherlands. Considerable interest is taken in this subject 
by the Government of the Netherlands, and much encouragement 
is given to the formation of the clubs and to the practice with the 
niilitary weapon of that country. The Government takes the 


Ilarry 





Jan. zgnnual tournament of the 





ground that the object of such rifle practice is to awaken an in- ° 
terest in the subject; to promote skill in the handling of the rifle 
among soldiers on furlough and the reserve; for the training of 
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serviceable riflemen from persons outside the military service, and 
to enable good rifiemen to keep themselves in form. In every 
gatrison, opportunity is afforded for practice, and in all com- 
munities in which there are serviceable and available shooting 
rauges, and wherever there are private shooting ranges in the 
vicinity of any garrison, endeavors are made to obtain the use of 
the same. To those communities and associations for the volun- 
tary use of arms, whose regulations have been recognized by the 
royal decree, a subsidy is accorded toward the erection, main- 
tenance, and for the improvement of the shooting ranges; under 
the direction of the Minister of War. To obtain such subsidy the 
community or association must lay out or improve its shooting 
ranges, and bind themselves to utilize the same in the interest of 
the defense of their country. The amount of the subsidy is de- 
termined by the Minister of War. 

Rifle practice is carried on under the superintendence of military 

men. The Goverrment provides the rifles and ammunition. The 
course of practice is the same as that prescribed for the army 
corps. The distances at which the practice takes place vary from 
one hundred to seven hundred meters. Whenever, either because 
of the great distances at which the shooting ranges are situated 
or on account of any special circumstances, as, for instance, bad 
weather, it may be deemed best that the practice be made with 
cartridges adapted to the short distances, such a change is al- 
lowed. Every rifleman is permitted to fire five cartridges each 
drili day, with this proviso, that in the case of a limited number 
of participants in proportion to the number of ranges and the 
time available, more cartridges may be used, provided the number 
does not exceed fifteen. 
“The practice takes place every year between the first of May 
and the first of December, and on at least one afternoon each 
week in those places where there are ten riflemen to practice. The 
Government directs that the numbers of ranges placed at their 
disposal must be, as far as possible, in accordance with the demand, 
and that participation shall be promoted as much as possible, both 
by proper announcement and by the regulation of the practice 
itself. Prizes are offered, and in the year of 1902 the Crown gave 
a medal of an elaborate description to be awarded to such persons 
as became eligible in accordance with the regulations of the Min- 
ister of War, and the granting was made by royal order. There 
are other prizes or badges for those distinguished in communal, 
provincial and national competitions, of medals of silver, silver 
gilt, and gold. The communal competitions are held annually, 
and the provincial and national every three years. 





Providence (R. I) Revolver Club. 


Stitt alive and growing slowly. We have graduated from the 
shooting gallery Syd. range, hired an old drill hall for one night 
a week, and increasing the shooting interests about here. Our 
pistol team is still resting on past laurels, and the men have not 
taken up much practice as yet; but we hope to wake them up 
eventually. 

W. H. Freeman, our top-notch man, has done no shooting since 
the last match with the Miles Standish Club. 

Capt. Bowen left off pistol shooting to practice for the State 
team work in connection with the Fort Riley match. Sergt. Bul- 
lard also kept at the Krag all summer, disposed of his pistol and 
revolver, and is now interested in the match rifle. In fact, many 
of the regulars of last winter have done very little work of late; 
but, under the club’s new plan and place for practice, they will 
no doubt get the fever again and take up the work. 

The facilities for small-bore rifle shooting at 25yds. has created 
quite a little interest among a number of shooters here, and most 
of our new members are composed of that class. There is quite 
a variety of weapons brought down for practice. 

Albert Coulters, with his .22 target rifle, is kingpin in that line in 
this locality at present, and W. Bert Gardiner holds him a close 
second. 

Mr. L. A. Jordan, of Saylesville, has just commenced practice, 
using a .22 repeater with Lyman sights, and considering the dis- 
advantages under which he labors in indoor work, puts up some 
very good scores. 

Down in Portsmouth and Newport there are quite a number of 
shooters, both of rifie, pistol and revolver, and plans are being 
made for the reorganization of the revolver club, combining such 
of those men as care to come in under a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. William Almy, one of the old Portsmouth Rifle Club pugh- 
ers, is doing fine work with the pistol, and the general revival in 
shooting matters will no doubt bring about some good scoring 
this coming season out of doors. 

Following are the scores made at our shoot, Dec. 15, 2yda, 
Standard American target; revolver practice: A. C. Hurlbert, 
88, 77, 80; Arno Argus, 83, 73, 79, 79; W. Bosworth, at l2yds., ag 
20yd. target, with .38 pocket arm, 73, 70; D. L. Craig, .38, on 
Creedmoor count, 36, 33, 38—possible 50. 

Twenty-five yard German ring, rifle practice: A. B. Coulters, 
231, 235, 231; W. Bert Gardiner, 222, 223, 235; L. A. Jordan, 220, 
234; Wm. T. Bullard, 218, 223. 

Our old friends, the Portland boys, have suggested a rifle 


match in order that they may get even for our success of last - 


winter, and we are going to let them shoot out their revenge if 
we can scrape up the necessary men. 

All things considered, we believe “business is looking up,” and 
feel rather encouraged at the prospects here, even though it seems 
like pulling teeth to get the shooters into line. 

A. C. Hurusurt, Sec’y. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


Art the weekly shoot of this club only eleven members were on 
hand to take part in the competition for high scores. The ap- 
proach of ihe holidays, apparently, is the only reason for this 
lapse in the attendance, which usually increases steadily after the 
mew year has begun. Scores: R. Gute 1219, O. Smith 1211, C. 
Zettler, Jr., 1210, L. Maurer 1201, G. Schlicht 1196, C. G. Zettler 
1198, A. Begerow 1192, F. J. Herpers 1183, B. Zettler 1183, H. C. 
Zettler 1179, George Bernivs 1144. 





Lady Zettler Rifle Cisb, 


SaturDAy evening was ladies’ night on the Zettler ranges. Scores 
follow: Miss Zimmerman, 246, 248; Miss M. Zimmerman 245, 248; 
Mrs. H. Fenwirth, 245, 243; Miss Eusner, 242, 246; Miss Ludwig, 
244, 243; Miss B. Ludwig, 244, 239; Mrs. H. Turbett 241, 236; 
Mrs. F. Liegibel, 231, 245; Miss Stoltz, 234, 236; Mrs. F. Watson 
227, 231; Mrs. B. Zettler 226, 225. 





Italian Rifle Club, 


Aprenpep are the scores for the practice shoot held Monda 
Dec. 12: Selvaggi 239, De Felice 237, Muzio 235, Borrour 
Bianchi 227, Orsenigo 221, Mandelle 217, Clemente 211, Gaglione 
210, Biamcorosso 208, Lampagnaur 207, Moglion 206, Cassetti 208, 
D. Amato 191, Scognamoglic 175. 


Re 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Scorzs follow for the regular practice shoot of Dec. 15: 

Ring target: R. Busse, 246, 246; A. Kronsberg, 239, 246; O. 
Schwaneman, 239, 236; C. G. Zettler, 232, 234; H. Radloff, 232, 233; 
G. Schroeter, 221, 233; H. Metzger, 211, 217; J. Keller, 208, 219; 
W. Heil, 200, 216; A. Wiltz, 190, 192. 

Bullseye target: C. G. Zettler, 35 degrees, O. Schwaneman 37%, 
J. Facklamm 55, A. Kronsberg (9, R. Busse 133, A. Wiltz 136, 
C. Wagner 136, W. Heil 140, J. Metzger 194. 





Rifle Notes. 


The Iroquois Rifle Club, of Pittsburg, have about completed the 
programme for the large shoot to be held on its ranges, Jan. 16 
to 20, inclusive. In the championship match there will be twenty 
prizes, starting at $100 for first, $75, $60, $50, and so on down the 
line. A medal, valued at $50, will also go to high man, in addi- 
tion to the $109 cash. On the ring target thirty-two prizes will 
be distributed, ranging from $75 for first, $60 to second, $5 to third, 
etc. About thirty prizes in merchandise will be placed on the 
bullseye target, in value from $50 down. The conditions: Any 
-22cal. rifle, any sights; entrance fees: 100 shot championship 
match, $10; ring target, 50 cents per ticket, and bullseye tickets, 
35 cents, or three for $1. The amount of cash placed on the dif- 
ferent targets should insure a goodly attendance of the New York 
crack shots. The official programme will be issued shortly. 


rr 
Gus Nowak, the veteran marksman, died of pneumonia Wednes- 
day, Dec. 14, at Throgg’s Neck, Westchester, N. Y., after a brief 
illness. Mr. Nowak at one time was a member of that famous 
group of experts, the Zettler Rifle Club, New York, acting tor 
several years in the capacity of secretary. 


R 
The St. Louis Central Sharpshooters’ Association held its 
annual election of officers recently, with the following results: 
E. H. Kessler, President; August Fick, Vice-President; Adam 
Felhauer, Secretary; Capt. E. P. Creacy, Financial Secretary; J. 
Green, Treasurer; N. Matheis, Trustee, and J. Stumpf, Captain. 


A number of army officers from Fort Thomas, Ky., visited 
Middletown, O., last week to inspect the proposed site for a Gov- 
ernment rifle range for the use of troops at Columbus and Ft. 
Thomas. The range will also be used by the Ohio National 
Guard. 

The Jackson Township Rifle Club held their December shoot 
on the 10th. The medal was won by Jesse Johnson, with a score 
of 46 out of a possible 48. Four shots, 100yds., offhand. 


Grapshooting. 





—_oe— 
Fixtures. 
Dec. 26.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club turkey shoot. C. L. 
Kites, Sec’y. 


Dec. 26.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club merchandise club shoot. C. 

G. Blandford, Capt. a 
Dec. 29.—North Branch, N. J., Gun Club first annual midwinter 
shoot. H. B. Ten Eyck, Sec’y. 


1906. 

Jan. 2.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club annual shoot. 

Jan. 2.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—New Year’s shoot of the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. i 

Jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y. : : 

Jan. 20.—Middietown, N. Y.—All-day shoot of Mullerite Gun Club, 
on grourids of the Orange County Gun Club. Albert A. 
Schoverling and O. H. Brown, Mgrs. : 

an. 23-28—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

an. 31-Feb. 2—Taylor, Tex.—Central Texas Handicap. 

an, 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, ‘ex.—Central Texas Handicap tourna- 
ment. C. F. Gilstrap, Mgr. y 

Feb. 6-9.—Houston, Tex.—Sen’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 


Gardiner, Mgr. : : 
Feb. 11.—Phillipsburg, N. J., Opposite Easton, Pa.—Alert Gun 
Gun Club first annual tournament. Ed. F. Markley, Mgr. 
Feb. 15-16.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on Rusch 
House grounds, under auspices of Tri-State Automobile and 
Sporting Goods Association. 1 

May 265.—Pittsburg, Pa—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club. Thos. D. Bell, Ass’t Sec’y. 

June $9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Gloucester City gun clubs have arranged: special programmes 
for Christmas trapshooting competition. 


ye 
An all-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club will be held on the 
grounds of the Orange County Gun Club, at Middletown, N. Y., 
on Jan. 20, 1905. The managers are Albert A. Schoverling, 2 
Murray street, New York city, and O. H. Brown, Middletown, 
N. Y. Programmes later. 





In the Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League contests last Satur- 
day, the Florists defeated the Highlands by a score of 186 to 122; 
S. S. White defeated Camden by a score of 206 to 19; Hillsides 
defeated Narberth by a score of 123 to 107; Meadow Spring lost to 
Clearview; scores 206 to 207. There were ten man to a team, 25 
targets per mna. R 


The Carteret resumed shooting last Saturday at their old Long 
Island grounds. The club house has been moved across the 
railraod, where no annoyance will be caused to the neighborhood 
residents. The opening day cup, at 15 targets, was won by W. 
P. Norton. W. S. Hoyt presented a cup, to be shot for on alter- 
nate Saturdays, and each contestant is to shoot at 25 targets. The 
first leg on this trophy was won yesterday by George S. McAlpin. 
Three wins are essential to ownership. The Garden City cup, a 
handicap at 16 targets, was won by D. I. Bradley. The amateur 
championship will this year be decided on the grounds of the 
Philadelphia Gun Club some time in January. 


Capt. C. G. Blandford writes us that the next shoot of the Os- 
sining, N. Y. Gun Club will be held on Christmas afternoon, Mon- 
day, 26th inst. Shooting will start at 1:30 sharp. The programme 
will consist of ten 10-target events for ten prizes offered by the 
president of the club, Col. Franklin Brandreth. The events will 
be distance handicaps, and no shooter may win more than one 
prize, though all can shoot along in the optional sweeps. After 
the winners of all the events are decided, they will draw for first 
choice of prizes. This is a club shoot, and members should turn 
out in good numbers. Any member may invite one friend to 
compete. x ‘ 


Mr. Edward F. Markley, Chairman of the Tournament Com- 
mittee, writes us as follows: “The Alert Gun Club, of Phillips- 
burg, N. J., opposite Easton, Pa., will hold their first annual 
target tournament on their grounds, Feb. 11. The programme will 
consist of 180 targets and eleven events. The programme in full 
will be mailed to you later.” 


Mr. W. T. Irwin, commonly and endearingly known among 
his familiars as “Tramp” Irwin, is now a traveling representative 
of the U. M. C. Co., and at present is visiting tournaments in 
Illinois. He is a hard worker, can fill any position in connection 
with trapshooting interests, whether as contestant, manager, re- 
porter, cashier, etc. His experience is measured by trapshooting 
frcm its beginning to the present time. As showing that he was 
a valiant opponent, it may be mentioned that he contested a series 
of matches with the renowned Bogardus, and won nearly all of 
them. Our recollection is that he won five out of seven contests. 
Mr. Irwin is popular with the members of the trapshooting fra- 
ternity, and is a valuable addition to the U. M. C. force. 


wT) 
The London Field mentions that the shooting season began on 
Dec. 12 at Monte Carlo, and closes on April 8. After the first week 
in January there will be shooting on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays for sweepstakes, after which date there will be no prize 
with less than £40 added on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays up to the end of January. The Grand Prix du Casino 
will begin on Monday, Feb. 6, and three following days, so that 
there is no risk of the delay which occurred last year through 
insufficient time. The Grand Prix is to be followed by the Monte 
Carlo Handicap of £160 on Feb. 10, and there will be shooting on 
Mondays, Wedaesdays and Fridays for prizes of £40 and £120 
throughout March, the Grand Prix du Littoral of £400 being shot 
for on March 27-29, 
mR 


The North Branch, N. J., Gun Club announces the programme 
of their first annual midwinter shoot. The date fixed upon is Dec. 
29. Twelve events are provided, of which ten are at 15 and two at 
25 targets; entrance 80 cents and $1. Totals, 200 targets, $10. 
“Fifteen dollars for amateur’s average shooting, entire programme 
50, 30, 20. Class shooting, three moneys; twelve or over, four 
moneys; prize for high professional or paid representatives. 
Loaded shells for sale on the ground. No postponement on ac- 
count of weather, as shooters are fully protected. Take main line 
ot N. J. C. R. R. direct to North Branch. Two cents will be 
charged for targets, included in entrance. Guns and shells sent 
prepaid to M. H. Rupell will be delivered on the grounds free 
of charge. Goose dinner at hotel, 12 o’clock. H. B. Ten Eyck, 
Sec’y; M. H. Rupell, Capt.” 

Bernarp WATERS. 





Florists Gun Club, 


On Monday, Dec. 19, the two teams of experts were given an 
all-day shoot by the Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia at Wis- 
sinoming, the home club entering a team out of courtesy to the 

























visitors. The scores were: 

Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 2015 20) =Total. 
Marshall ..... hiebgnevbsebeoseseseise > > eer 40 
PD wéwdeserbcodesssnibeuseunes 91418 914201417 116 
Heer ase ED ED 40 00<2e A070 45 
‘Torpey «+ 6561112 612341313 87 
Fisher - 81117 811161216 98 
Riehl .... SESS. aie ls. 20'S 39 
Budd RD oc on 0m 00-09 43 
Finletter 6101410131612 .. 81 

ubby DUPED ve asks oe ne” 
Harrison 91216 8 91714.. 85 
Butler 41419 91118.... 7% 
i eater a o REE uc. oo . 40 
Huttenlock 81516101318 .. .. 80 
MEE Khsoet sccbustecepewivecdbenceu SoBe YT és... 68 

UP roe 42 

- 81317 613181213 100 

71418 814181114 104 

OEE Oe veces oe 50 

Buckwalter ........ oustncpneeseesovha 10 13 18 10 1418 13 .. 96 

Tit acdeeusesuabecse abbodneen o EEE ca: 00 <0 62 
Newcomb ae bedenenshee Kanenens 81419 71416.... 80 
MY Sh teocosunsbibvebubkecoces 71118 7111b.... 69 
RE on vpsecncvanenveesceoneses 81115 712216.... 69 
EE chi dncininade heendntaods > ice sn we..o6 43 
PEE Scicandeisncdvelescstoeh< De se os 0c be. ce 43 
os, Rca vccthanaseacesossd oman OBB <<. se. 0 54 
SD |. ibithchainnraioemanemantianues’” am in tn ‘ne oh be 23 
DL. <sptnacnipehsieaneeanensebeceh au 1317 91518.... 72 
ME URE bcdctcucbeoswers sbete - 12 © bc Et ee 6 49 
Be) ae Se inesescscws ievilestiettes os oc Bee BL TT nc 00 65 
Watson . - os..o% 15 
Landis oo a 12318... .. 61 
SHREW ncccccccvecccces svekecs 17101118 9.. 65 
G Parker ........0.se00e cecceceee eee e cs se oe oe 23 
Wright .. 1314.... 61 

7 aD os os 61 
ee 18 
Et ne. 20 31 
a se ee 40 
ieeves EP os +06 as 21 
Dike thiae 8 
ie as 13 
© 6 20 14.. 4 
Team exhibition, 500 targets per team. 
Western Team. 
1st 26. 2425. 3425. 4th 25. Total. 
Budd ' 22 23 25 21 91 
24 22 aw 23 93 
5 22 23 23 93 
: ooume 24 25 25 98 
BEIGE) vvvnsiccines Sasunsccule 24 2 25 9%—471 
22 21 88 
20 23 88 
23 2 92 
23 23 91 
24 p59 92—451 
Coleman ..... 23 23 
Huttenlock 19 21 76 
Landis ... 23 23 85 
Anderson 22 21 7 
Sanford ..... p 4 91—417 





Trap at Tietjens, 


Moonacuiz, N. Y.—An enjoyable gathering made good fellow- 
ship and competition at the traps on Dec. 8 The scores follow: 

Poultry shoot, 25 targets, handicap allowances: 
G R Schneider, 0 
T Wahlers, 12.. 
Geo Zitzler, 12.. 
Louis Zitzier, 
Louis Gille, 2.... 









S V Bai Guntecdcioiccast scccecessed 00001101 000—1 
© Vom Lengerke, O..scecoeccnn AMMONITE eee 
BR NEL, Pe cencuacnsccenessssopocvcesces 01 

Same conditions: A. Von Baust (12) 22, G. R. Schneider (0) 21, 
George Zitzler (16) 21, Louis Gille (6) 20, Carl Von Lengerke 
(8) 17. 

Same: G. R. Schneider (0) 22, George Zitzler (17) 21, A. Von 
Baust (10) 21; Louis Gille (4) 21, T. Wahlers (16) 21, Louig 
Zitzle¢ (15) 21, R. Tietjen @) 21, C. Von Lengerke (2) 21. ; 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Ctocinnati Gun Club, 


Ow1nc to the weather, the attendance on Dec. 17 was small. 
The day was very disagreeable, with snow and rain, and shooting 
conditions were hard. In the cash prize shoot there were nine 
entries, Don Minto being high with 45 out of 50; Gambell second 
with 42; Block and Williams third with 41 each, and Maynard 
fourth with 40. 

Only seven men did any practice shooting, the best score 
being made by Maynard, who broke 63 out of 75. Williams also 
did some good work, breaking 24 out of 25 in one event. 

Captain has not been at the club for some time. Owing to poor 
health, he was obliged to go to Florida, where he is enjoying some 
good shooting and getting better. 

Ackley is slightly more comfortable than last week. Peters 
and Barker went to Dayton to-day to show the boys there how to 
shoot. If they do as well as they know how, they will lead the 
Daytonians a _ chase. 

Del Gross has recovered from his recent illness,*and was in the 
city this week, preparatory to a trip on the road. We may ex- 
pect to read of some big scores when he gets the hang of his new 
gun. 

Arthur Gambell and H. Osterfeldt have got their grips packed, 
and are only awaiting a telegram from Dick Porter, of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to start for Grace, near Vicksburg, Miss., for a 
few days’ hunting. Mr. Porter writes that wild turkeys, quail 
and other game are abundant, and he is only waiting for the 
flight of ducks to begin. No cup races have been shot for some 
time. It looks like Faran would get the trophy. 

Cash prize shoot: Don Minto (16) 45, Gambell (16) 42, Block 
(19) 41, Williams (19) 41, Maynard (19) 40, Falk (16) 38, Herman 
(19) 35, Roll (20) 32, Pohlar (19) 28. 


Springfield (O.) Gun Cicb. 


The members of the Springfield (O.) Gun Club held a shoot on 
Dec. 10, which was well attended, sixteen men taking part in the 
various events. Twelve events were shot; one at 25, one at 20, 
three at 5 and seven at 10 targets. In each of events 3, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 a duck was ‘offered to the winner. In No. 4 a turkey, and 
in each of events 9, 10 and 11, a chicken. In the shooting for the 
day Foley was high man with 96 ovt of 105. Poole and Young 
tied for second on 88, the former shooting at 105 and the latter 
at 95. Henderson, third with 83 out of 95. The only straight 
score in the first event, at 25 targets, was made by Ernest, who 
defeated Young by 1 target and finished fourth for the day, with 
68 out of 75. Other scores were: Snyder (80) 66, Rex (65) 56, 
Oats (50) 39, Hensell and Halbert each 33 out of 60, Thompson 
(65) 31, F. Henderson (35) 24, Musselman (30) 23, Morningston (25) 
18, Swigert (15) 11, Geo, Oats (10) 7. The prize winners were 
Foley, a duck, in event 3, after shooting off a tie on 10 straight 
with Snyder. In event 4, Foley, Snyder, Henderson and Ernest 
tied on 9 out of 10, and the former won the shoot-off and turkey. 
Young shot for targets in this event and broke 9. Rex and Foley 
tied on 10 straight in No. 5, and the former won the duck in the 
shoot-off. Young also broke 10, but was shooting for targets. 
In event 6, Foley and Ernest tied on 10 straight, the former 
winning the duck in the shoot-off. In event 7, Henderson, Snyder 
and Foley tied on 9 out of 10, and the latter won in the shoot-off 
and got the duck. In event 8, Geo. Oats, F. Oats and F. Hender- 
son each broke 7 out of 10, the duck being won by Geo. Oats 
in the shoot-off. Event 9 was at 5 targets, and Oats won the 
chicken with 4 breaks. In event 10 Oats and Swigert tied on 4 
out of 5, and the former won the chicken in the shoot-off. In 
event 11, Oats, F. Henderson and Swigert tied on 5 straight, the 
latter winning the chicken in the shoot-off. 


Greenville Gun Club, 


Seven members of the Greenville, O., Gun Club took advantage 
of a pleasant afternoon the other day and spent the time in smash- 
ing a few clay birds over the traps. H. A. McCaughey was high 
man with 83 out of 100. Baker shot at 105 and broke 77. Fouts 
third with 50 out of 100. Ross fourth, 35 out of 80. Lockwood 
fifth, 30 out of 60. Jenkinson sixth, 16 out of 30, and Brawley, 
seventh, 14 out of 50. 


Palestine Club, 


A new gun club was organized this week at Palestine, O., with 
the following officers: Norman Teaford, President; Joe Ross, 
Vice-President; Hershel Jeffries, Secretary; I. von Saylor, Treas- 
urer. The club will hold a turkey shoot during the holiday season, 
and propose to let the shooters of this vicinity know they’re alive 
when the season opens next spring. 

A new gun club has been organized at Bradford, O., with fif- 
teen members, Regular shoots will be held during the coming 
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season. At the first shoot on Dec. 10, A. R. Zimmerman made 
high score, i9 out of 21, H. Q. Kitmer 18, J. Miller 14, 


Ohio Notes. 


All trapshooters are invited to attend an all-day shoot on the 
Dayton Gun Club grounds on Thursday, Dec. 29. Turkeys, ducks 
and chickens will be offered as prizes. 

At the turkey shoot held at Salem on Dec. 15, Harry Oswald 
was high gun with 89 out of 100, Rike 84, Kette 80, Schwind 79. 
Oswald won six turkeys and a chicken; Rike five turkeys; Mack 
three turkeys; Staup two turkeys and a chicken; Schwind two 
turkeys and a chicken; Barnes two turkeys; Craig one turkey 
and a duck; Teddy one turkey and a duck; Ike a duck; Miller, 
Clark, Heok and Evans, one turkey each. 





Mallory—DuPont. 


Tue following interesting recountal of a team shoot held on 
Dec. 10, is taken from the Morning News, Wilmington, Del.: 


The weather on Saturday afternoon was fierce enough to lower 
the scores made over the Country Club traps, but could not keep 
the shooters from carrying out the programme of a team race 
known “Mallory Squad,” of Parkersburg, W. 
Bradford, Pa., and the equally well known “duPont 
The Mallory squad was as follows: Messrs. 
F. E. and S. T. and J. F. Mallory, of Parkersburg, and L. E., 
Sr., and L. E. Mallory, Jr., of Bradford, Pa. They were accom- 
panied by Mr. Standcliff, of Parkerburg, and Pringle, of Bradford, 


between the well 
Va., and 


Squad,” of this city. 


this party of seven being on their way to their club house and 


shooting preserve at Revels Virginia. 
The duPont Squad was, as usual, Eugene, Alexis I., Eugene E., 
Victor, Jr., and Victor 3d, all of Drifts of snow 
had to be waded in order to get to the shooting house and plat- 


f while a_ blinding 


Island, Accomac county, 
Wilmington. 


form, snowstorm and a biting 20-mile-an-hour 


nor’wester made target shooting a strenuous sport. So cold was 
it that referee and scorer had to be changed many times during 
the progress of the team race, Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., secretary and manager of the Interstate Association, the of- 
ficial referee, being assisted by Luther J. Squier and other local 
shooters. 

Seldom, if ever, was a target team race shot off under more 
severe conditions, yet J. F. Mallory and L. E. Mallory, Jr., scored 
48 and 45 out of 50 respectively, scores which were really phe- 
nomenal under the conditions, and which undoubtedly won the 
match for their team. 
E. and S. T. 
of them are 


It will be a long time before Messrs. F. 
Mallory forget their scores of 30 out of 50, for both 
under ordinary good for 47 or 48. 
While the duPont Squad was beaten, it was by no means dis- 


circumstances 


graced, as the score given below will show, for to be defeated by 
only 15 targets out of 250 shot at by each team is but a small 
margin, particularly when the high class form of their opponents 
is taken into consideration. The race was shot in three events 
of 15, 15 and 20 targets each respectively, and the scores were as 
follows: 

Mallory Squad—J. F. Mallory 48, L. E. Mallory, Jr., 45, L. E. 
Mallory, Sr., 31, F. E. Mallory 30, S. T. Mallory 30; total 184. 

duPont Squad—Eugene duPont 36, Alexis I. duPont, Jr., 36, 
Eugene E. duPont 35, Victor duPont, Jr., 32, Victor duPont 3d, 
30; total 169. 

Prior to the shoot Messrs. Mallory and Messrs. Pringle and 
Standcliff were entertained at lunch at the Wilmington Club, and 
were later driven out to the Country Club’s grounds, where the 
shoot was held. After the shoot a dinner was given at the club 
house by. the duPont Squad in honor of their guests, covers being 
laid for sixteen, there being present, in addition to the party of 
seven from Parkersburg and Bradford mentioned above, the follow- 
ing: Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, 
Alexis I. duPont, and Messrs. J. 
J. Squier, 





Pa.; Messrs. Eugene and 
T. Skelly, W. M. Foord, Luther 
Edward Banks and Lieut. Jere G. 
Ewing, the latter most capably filling the difficult position of 
toastmaster. After dinner the party returned to the city in a 
sleigh carryall, the Messrs. Mallory and party, accompanied by 
Messrs. Eugene duPont, Skelly and Squier, leaving on the 11:50 
P. M. train for Keller station on the N. Y., P. & N. R. R., the 
station from which they reach their club house on Revels Island. 
As geese, brant and ducks are reported to be very plentiful on the 
club’s waters, and as each member of the party is a skilled wild- 
fowl shooter, a thoroughly good time is assured, 

In connection with the visit of the Mallory Squad to the 
Country Club’s grounds, the members of the duPont Squad pre- 
sented a handsome stein to be competed for by members of the 
Mallory Squad under handicap conditions, the Messrs. Mallory 
to handicap themselves. J. F. Mallory’s magnificent total of 48 
out of 50, made under such extremely hard conditions, deservedly 
won for him the souvenir of his first visit to Wilmington, but L. 
E. Mallory, Jr., was a very close second, owing to his almost 
equally great total of 49. 


Duncan Bruce, 


§ 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
( 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Fairbury Tournament. 

Farrsury, Ill.—On Wednesday and Thursday, Dec. 14 and 15, 
there was a two-day tournament held by the Fairbury, Ill., Gun 
Club, on their grounds, which are situated south of the city, in 
the well appointed fair grounds. 

The visitor arriving at the club house is well pleased with the 
svrroundings. Though the club is small, it 
prising, as shown by the neat club house, 
red-hot After a deposit of shells and guns, for which 
racks are provided, a look outside revealed a new trap house, in 
which a brand new trap was set up ready oiled and conditionel to 


is active and enter- 
in which was found a 
.tove. 


please all with its regular delivery of a 45yd. target. The grounds 
are level and face southeast. This was hard on the shooters on 
this particular day, as the sun’s reflection on the snow was rather 
severe; yet most all made fairly good scores. 

The weather was cold in the early mornings, yet warmed up 
during the day; especially was this the case on the second day, 
when a large delegation of townspeople were out on pleasure bent 
to enjoy the sport of seeing targets busted while flying in the air. 

Dr. D. Brewer, the president, was present part of the time. 
Though ke is a game shooter, and claims to be, like some other 
“has beens,” so far as the target game goes, yet he takes his 
annual game hunt with the same energetic spirit as of old. 

T. D. Karnes, the secretary, handled the cash and kept the in- 
side work in the best of order, using the Shrogen score sheet. 
which was hung on the wall, where all could 
tetal 


see their scores, 
misses, money won in each event, and total money com- 
ing, as each event was added together as fast as shot. 

I. C. Harris, one of 


all he 


Illinois’ well-known shooters, was doing 
could to entertain his friends. A. 
with the “heagle eye,” who attended faithfully to the re fereeing. 
When he called “Broke” or ‘‘Lost,” there was no disputing the 
same, as he wore a suit of blue and on his coat a large star was con- 
spicuous. 


Brown was the man 


F. J. Moran is another active member, though he did 
not shoot in all the events, 

The attendance was disappointing to the management, who had 
provided a good programme. There were 200 targets each day, 
with seven events of 10 each, to suit the amateur. The y were also 
catered to by a provision for a handicap from 15 to 18yds. The 
best shot was provided for by high average money for each day, 
and also for both days. Good lunch was provided and served 
in a tent, where the hot coffee was a sure enough “foot warmer.” 

The weather was cold, with an inch of snow on the ground, 
and that caused some to stay away. Another “good bunch” came 
late the second day, having got mixed in the dates, hence the 
town made famous by Ide Harris, did not come up to expecta- 
trons, as to numbers. Yet those present had 
will be glad to return when the weather is mor 

The profession were out in force. H. H. Vietmeyer’s 
180 was very fine, considering the snow handicap. 
driving ’em out very consistently. 


a good time, and 
favorable. 
score of 
Fred Lord was 
Our old friend “Cad” was hav- 
ing some trouble with an excessive load of powder in his new 
shells, and, besides, he had a very bad cold. He is handicapped 
in his shotgun shooting by the amount of expert rifle shooting 
that he is sonstantly doing. Chris. Keck was going a great clip 
when he won out the high expert average on the first day, so that 
his employers have reason to be pleased with his work. His 
“one arm only” does not hinder him being a good fellow among 
the “boys.” The young man, Standish, was especially invited, 
and named in the programme as the cashier, but he hac 


1 business 
elsewhere. 


In his stead there appeared on the ground another 
“feller.” While it was his maiden effort as a representative, he is 
well known to every shooter in Illinois, or the United States, for 
that matter. You will be surprised to read herein his name, as 
was. the writer and all present, for he was the well-known Tr 
Irwin, whom you all know. “Nuff said.” 

For the first day the one-armed gun pointer was the top man 
for the experts, with Lord second and Vietmeyer third. For 
the amateurs it was Blumershine, of Washington, IIL, first; 
Fagot, of Benson, second, and Ferris, of Chatsworth,. third. ; 

The second day was a fine one, though cold in morning. ‘ While 
some of the shooters present first day did not return, there 


amp 


were 
others who came in, and there were more present on the second 
than on the first day—a rare thing in the shooting line. “There 


was a reversal of form on this day, as Vietmeyer and Lord had a 
hot time of it, and they finally tied on 180. 
for amateurs, with the low score of 166. 
Toss third, with 157. 


During the day the target throwing question was discussed, and 


it was the general opinion that targets should never be thrown 
over 45yds. 


Ide Harris was high 
Fagot, second, 158, and 


Those present as traveling representatives, were Fred Lord 
Chris Keck and W. H. Vietmeyer, of Chicago. Amateurs: Ide 
Harris, Fairbury; P. J. Fagot, Benson; D, J. Moran, Fairbury; 
H. Blumershine, Washington; A. Ferris, Chatsworth; Clark Son 
ris, Fairbury; E. P. Beebes, El Paso; De Moss Boyd, I 


pa é ‘airbury; 
H, Rosalys, Gilman; W, S, Holmes, Pontiac; 


George Reits, 
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Walter Snyder and R. M. Frisby, Gilman; Dr. De Brewer, T. D. 
Karnes and A. Brown, Fairbury, [ll. The scores: 





123 46 67 8 9101112131415 Shot 
10 10 15 10 165 20 16 10 16 10 10 20 15 10 15 at. Broke. 
10 614 8101712 811 9 71812 611 200 159 
8 9i2 51316151012 771913 612 20 168 
8 811i 7 917 7 412 8 91911 6138 20 147 
8 716 7131214 714 9 71813 818 200 16 
8 814 7121713 81 880.99 8 20 il 
8 911 9141810 912 9 91513 812 200 166 
9 618 9131812 814 9 918141012 200 174 
7 Une OM OO sc ce ts co cote oc ae 67 
8 715 8141815 712 9 91812 914 200 1% 
7101410121911 912 8 71215 813 200 16 
Seieiis 3 eee se ee 105 84 
5 oe Bee We ae we se ue e's 80 60 
yee ee OP 8 - Do BF oc+ns os 65 39 

Dec. 15, Second Day. 

Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9101112131415 Shot 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 20 15 10 15 10 10 20 15 10 15 at. Broke. 
Vietmeyer 91014 61517151012 9 91914 813 200 #4180 
oes 9 1410131912 91310101913 713 200 180 
Cadwallader 9 7 9 8121513 811 8 91711 611 200 «(163 
eck ..... 8 612 7131813 810 9 61715 815 200 166 
END. cose 8 714 9111811 8 8 9 81510 812 200 157 
Harris $ 71310131712 813 8 615138 814 200 166 
Fagot 10 7 8 8111812 610 9 917138 613 200 #8158 
Moran 52S Bese we. CS te eee ae 7 
eee isc © Bec coitbe Ae balck de dec 8 we 20%e 20 13 
Holmes oo en of ap 6 144610 7 7 13 612 100 75 
De Moss.. 8 7.. 9. ses we’. 8 70 60 
Snyder > B Baws. Be Dao Boe 8 70 47 
Rosalers DE re Be Sos. Bos os Be 70 48 
Frisby . 910.. 8. resis Be | 100 88 
Reitz ..... BO we: Bae »_ set 8. 60a 100 74 
C Harris. 2 7.. 3.. Ls ouinealiee Teumee talk wes 30 12 
Ferris .... 9 8.. 6.. ta Btu wen a 7 


Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League. 


Meadow Springs —Clearview. 


On the grounds of the Meadow Springs Gun Club, Dec. 17, the 
home team was defeated as follows: 

Meadow Springs—Roberts 22, G. Smith 23, Pepper 19, Mardin 
21, W. Hansell 18, Franklin 20, Henry 19, Bush 20, Coyle 23, Hall 
21; total 206. 

Clearview—Light 22, W. Charlton 23, 
Ludwig 22, Springer 21, Bivens 16, Fisher 22, 
22; total 207. ' 

Meadow Springs weekly club shoot, 25 targets: Chandler 1, 
Christ 6, Heathcote 19, Martin 19, Woodword 4, E. Hansell 13, 
Hall 22, Coyle 21, Frey 17, Garrett 21. 

Sweepstake event No. 1, 10 targets: 
Jackson 7, Snyder 8, Martin 7. 

Event No. 2, 15 targets: Bush 10, Coyle 12, Martin 12, Jack- 
son 10, Schneider 12. 

Event No. 3, 10 targets: Roberts 9, -Leicht 10, Coyle 9, G. Smith 
10, Henry 8, Hunt 2, W. Hansell 9, Harvey 9, M. Smith 10, 
Hall 8. 

Event No. 4, 15 targets: Ludwig 11, Fisher 11, Springer 11, 
Charlton 13, Hall 8, Roberts 18, Myers 13, Bivens 13, Martin 12, 
Golthart 10, Huber 13, Frey 14. 

Flortsts— Highlands. 

At Gorgas Station, Dec. 17, the visiting team won, as follows: 

Florists—Sanford 20, Westcott 11, E. Coleman 21, Park 19, Hut- 
tenlock 21, Massey 15, Bell 14, Landis 19, Anderson 23, F. Cole- 
man 23; total 186. 

Highland—M. Wentz 21, Ringgold 4, Denham 12, Dalton Ul, 
A. Ballentine 23, Meehan 9, T. Ballentine 10, Everett 11, J. Burns 
li, E. Wentz 10; total 122. 

Sweepstake event No. 1, 10 targets: 
&, Shew 6, Ringgold 5, Nixon 4 

Event No. 2, 10 targets: Parker 8, Westcott 8, Huttenlock 5, 
Everett 3, Hammil 2, Pinkerton 1. 

Event No. 3, 10 targets: Whitaker 7, Massey 6, Crooks 5, 
Sheeler 4, Ringgold 4. 

Event No. 4, 26 targets: Buckwaltcr 23, Sheeler 20, Whitaker 
19, Shew 17, Nixon il, Green 8. 

Event No. 5, 15 targets: E. Coleman 12, Landis 12, Dalton 10, 
Anderson 9, Nixon 3. 

Event No. 6, i5 targets: Huttenlock 14, Anderson 13, Parker 12, 
E. Coleman 11, Park 10, Hammil 7. 

Event No. 7, 15 targets: W. Wentz 12, 
Whitaker 10, Massey 8, Crooks 8, Sheeler 7. 

Event No. 8, 20 targets: Nixon 19, Buckwalter 18, Anderson 18, 
Crooks 14, Huttenlock 11. 

Event No. 9; 25 targets: Buckwalter 23, Sheeler 20, Whitaker 19, 
Shew 18, Nixon 11, Green 8. 


S. S. White—Camden. 


Dec. 17 on the grounds of the Camden Gun Club, the S. S. 
White team was victorious by a score of 206 to 196. Watson Har- 
per scored 25 straight, notwithstanding the snowstorm, which 
interfered with high scores. 

S. S. White—Harper 25, Dr. Cotting 23, H. Stahr 23, Hand 22, 
Fontain 20, Parry 20, Reade 19, St. Clair 18, Hinkson 18, Brenizer 
18; total 206. 





Davison 19, M. Smith 19, 
Downs 21, Huber 


Coyle 9, Bush 7, Meyers 4, 


Sanford 10, Landis 9, Bell 


A. Ballentine 12, 


North Camden—Bryan 23, Tilton 22, H. White 20, Stratton 20, 
Bray 20, Cavalier 20, Bateman 20, A. Sharp 19, Garrigues 18, 
Grant 14; total 196. 

Special prize shoot, 10 targets, 50 cents entrance: Dr. Cotting 
10, Bryan 9, H. White 8, L. White 8, Tilton 8, Fontain 7, Sharp 
7, Hand 9. 

The open sweepstake events were at 10 targets, and scores were 
as follows: 

First event: St. Clair 9, Brenizer 8, Hinkson 8, Hand 7, Stahr 
7, White 6, Tilton 6, Cavalier 6. 

Second event: St. Clair 10, Hand 9, Stahr 8, Bray 8, Reade 8, 
Brenizer 7, Harper 7, Heite 6, Fleming 5. 

Third event: Harper 9, Parry 8, Fontain 7, Garrigues 7, Reade 
6, Heite 6, Hinkson 6, Stratton 5. 

Fourth event: Silver 9; Dr. Cotting 9, Hand 9, Stratton 8, 
Fontain 8, Wilkes 7, Brenizer 7, Heite 6, Hinkson 6. 


Hillside—Narberth. 


At Narberth, Dec. 17, the Hillside team defeated Narberth. 
Hillside had only five members present, and according to the 
rule, were allowed a score of 12 breaks for the absentees. 

Hillside—Laurent 14, M. Bisbing 15, Clark 9, Haywood 14, Par- 
sons 11, and five absentees at 12 each; total 123. 

Narberth—Davis 12, Halberstadt 8, Sharp 11, Duffield 13, Apple- 
ton 10, Dill 7, Alker 10, Fryer 7, Barker 16, Humphries 13; total 
1€7. 

Sweepstake, 10 targets: Davis 7, Haywood 6, Halberstadt 6, 
Dill 5, Alker 4, Humphries 4, Fryer 4, Laurent 3. 

Sweepstake, 10 targets: Titlow, 7, Duffield 7, Alker 7, Dill 6, 
Sharp 5, Fryer 4, Laurent 4, Halberstadt 4, Emerson 2, Dill 2. 

Sweepstake, 10 targets: Appleton 5, Parson 4, Laurent 4, Hal- 
berstadt 3, Laurent 2. 








Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. L., Dec. 17.—There was a good attendance of 
members, notwithstanding the heavy snowstorm. The chief fea- 
ture of interest was the trapshooting competition of the trade 
experts, who were the club guests. The experts were of the 
highest skill, and each had records indicative of valiant doings 
in tournaments everywhere. They were Messrs. J. A. R. Elliott, 
R. O. Heikes, Alexis duPont, Hood Waters, Fred Gilbert, Jack 
Fanning, James T. Skelly, T. A. Marshall, G. W. Huff and Luther 
J. Squier. The first contest was a team match, 100 targets per 
man, six men on a team. A sterling silver trophy rewarded the 
expert who made the highest score. Gilbert proved to be the 
winner, with the excellent snowstorm score of 91. 

Marshall’s Team. 





Ast 25. 2425. 3425. 4th 25. Total. 
EE | ccuncchasscvinseuaben 23 20 21 22 86 
DED. cinenvepnysunenssoneeel 20 23 24 24 90 
BORE... coccesnccccccccccenens 22 23 23 20 86 
SE: ‘.isvonskbewsorsassuncseul 20 18 22 17 77 
EGE cocubbeveonccosevesenssa 20 16 19 20 7% 
ET  s0skbccnennsisepnetonnis 18 19 17 19 73—487 
Skelly’s Team. 
Cilie - cc nccsggesccdenveustsane 20 3 23 70 
CEENE  swoccevesdececevecnccen 24 24 23 23 91 
ERIS - ccnvereredcbocecacssen 18 23 20 21 82 
Bue GOUIOS cwccssecescevesnes 22 20 19 18 79 
CC rrr 20 19 20 22 81 
MOPTisOM ....0ceccceccsecccees 20 22 19 21 82—485 
Match, 50 targets: 
xperts. Crescents. 
Ast 24. 2d 25. Total. : Ast 24. 2d 25. Total. 
Gilbert ......... 3 2 45 Brigham ....... 19 6419 38 
Fanning ....... 23 21 44 Southworth ....22 21 43 
Le Compte 20 2% 44 FB Stephens’n.23 20 43 
BEY écavceces 19 14 i — a _ = 36 
ee 2 2 45 Bedford ....... 20 22 42 
POR ecenevens 2 2&4 45 Oe eee. 2 19 41 
HE -...ccccccee 16 «17 33 =—- Palmer ......... 19 2 40 
Squier ...00000- 17 18 35 Hopkins ....... 16 2 36 
324 319 
Shoot for December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
H B Vanderveer.4 20 24 F B Stephenson.1 19 20 
LM Palmer, Jr..0 06 2 Dr S P Hopkins.4 14 18 
Dr Keyes ......... 2 2 @ L C Hopkins..... .. 2a 
A G Southworth.0 2 20 HM Brigham...0 17 I7 
W W Marshall...56 15 2 OC Grinnell, Jr.3 13 16 
Trophy shoot, 25 ~ 
Southworth 0 22 F B Stephenson..1 19 2 
Palmer .. 2 ak «eh Marshall .... 5s BRB DBD 
Vanderveer . << S P Hopkins 4 2. 
Brigham . -0 2 20 Chapman ........ 7: -_ 
Grinnell 177 2 








Cincionati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by 
members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four-Mile House, 
Reading road, Dec. 4. Conditions: 200yds., offhand, at the 25-ring 
target. Payne was declared champion for the day with the good 
score of 230. Nestler was high on the honor target with 70 
points. Mr. John W. Coleman, whose application was formally 


announced in our previous report, was duly elected to active mem- 
bership, and we wish him many good scores. The scores: 





SERB 
SaS5 
: 28 


Bergen Beach Gun Club, 

Tue Bergen Beach Gun Club will hold a shoot at targets on New 
Year’s Day, Monday, Jan. 2, 1905, beginning at 10 A, M., on their 
grounds, situated at Avenue N and Seventy-first street. 

The programme will consist of 170 targets, 120 of which will be 
at eight 15-bird sweeps. Entrance $1.25 each, including targets; 
sliding distance handicap; four moneys, divided Rose system, 
5, 3, 2, 1. A contestant getting into first money will shoot at 
2yds. rise; one getting second money at 19yds., third money 
18yds., fourth money 17yds., out of the money l6yds. in the suc- 
cessive event. 

The main event will be at 60 targets, distance handicap, 16 
to 2lyds. rise for at least twelve merchandise prizes of value to 
shooters. Entrance, $2.50, including targets. Highest score, first 
choice; second high or ties, next choice, and so on until all the 
prizes are distributed in this event. Entries close approximately 
3 o’clock P. M. Handicaps by Harry Bergen, Capt. Dreyer and 
the manager. 

Shooters’ may shoot for targets in the 15-bird events at a price 
of 25 cents for the 15 targets. 

Two dollars for two highest averages in entire programme; $2 
each for two lowest averages in entire programme of-170 targets. 

Paid experts may shoot for targets only. Lunch and refresh- 
ments for shooters end their friends by the courtesy: of the club. 

Flatbush avenue Bergen Beach trolley from New. York City 
Hall, Brooklyn Bridge entrance, direct to the grounds, for 5 
cents. L. H. ScnortemeErer, Mgr. 


Trap at Point Breeze. 


PuitapeLpuia, Dec. 17.—The snowstorm was a hindrance to 
good scoring at the live-bird shoot held on the Point Breeze 
grounds to-day. Two matches were shot. In the first, S, C. 
Aiman scored 9 to J. McShane’s 7, each shooting at 10. .Aiman 
stood at 3lyds., McShane at 28. ; 

In the second contest the principals of which were A. J. Miller 
and A. A. Felix, 25 live birds each; Miller won by a score of 22 
to 18. 

Match shoot, 10 live birds, $25 a side: 


S C Aiman, 31....2222202222—-9 J McShane, 28....... 122200*12—7 
Match shoot, 25 birds, $50 a side: 

eS oad ee ah bh seus aaah ern *22222222222%202222222222—22 

Pi FE sve 40Scdbnarhe ch vedpntensKeus 2*22220220*22202020222222—18 


Open sweepstake, 5 birds, $3 entrance: Aiman 5, Murphy 5, 
Felix 4, Harrison 4, Rivel 4, Talbot 3, Martin 3, McShane 2, 

Open sweepstake, 5 live birds, $3 entrance: Harrison 4, Murphy 
4, Shettsline 4, Miller 3, Talbot 2, Felix 2, Martin 2, McShane 0. 

Match shoot, 5 live birds, $10 a side—Martin 5, McShane 4, 


Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, 


PittssurcG, Pa., Dec. 15.—Kindly announce to the readers of the 
Forest AND STREAM that the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s As- 
scciation tournament for 1905 will be held at Pittsburg, Pa., May 
2, 3, 4 and 5, under the auspices of the Herron Hill Gun Club. 
One thousand or more in cash will be added to the purses. The 
committee that will have immediate charge of the tournament is 
composed of Messrs. Louis Lautenslager, Chas. G. Grubb and 
Elmer E. Shaner. The personnel of this committee is sufficient 
guarantee that the tournament will be conducted in a strictly 
up-to-date manner. 

Tuos. D. Bett, Asst. Sec’y Herron Hill G. C. 


Goose Creek Gur. Club, 


Tue Goose Creek Gun Club held its weekly shoot at Jamaica 
Bay, L. I., on Dec. 11. The main event was at 25 targets, the 
scores of which follow: 








ES -ccccscakapsvhsadevsecapatensil 0111111011110101101110111—19 
Albert . wnat 0111010101111011010110111—17 
Rudolph 0110100101010011010111110—14 
Bovie .. 1101010111101011111110111—19 
Schleyer 0000000000w 
uelch 0001100111101011001100001—12 
PENNE  wcvosennesscpiaswnnensoupeahecl 0010011000010011010110011—11 


Emit Sterrens, Sec’y. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


It has been announced that arrangements are now being made 
for a big production of Marie Corelli’s famous novel, “Thelma,” 
for a run on Broadway. The interest excited by the dramatiza- 
tion of this characteristic work of the English authoress has been 
marked, and it is believed that a prosperous run can be arranged. 
In the meantime the play has already been produced in New 
Ycrk under the management of Mr. F, F. Proctor, at his 125th 
Street Theatre, and will shortly be done at the Fifth Avenue by 
the other section of the Proctor Permanent Stock Company. This 
is by no means the first time that Mr. Proctor has given New 
Yerkers the first glimpse of a play which has subsequently been 
produced at the houses where two dollars are charged for admis- 
sion, and it would seem that in “Thelma” he has found one of 
the spring successes for a production house. The atendance at the 
Harlem house during the run of “Thelma” was about the heaviest 
of the season, and inquiry is already being made at the Fifth 
Avenue as to when the piece will be produced at the downtown 
theatre. Other pieces are being arranged for first production at 
the Proctor houses, together with some of the most notable of 
recent dramatic offerings. 









and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 

almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 

Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 
Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Ger. Liberty & Sehoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 








Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 
to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather, 


The 
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FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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